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PREFACE 


Hippocrates, that ancient Greek father of the Scientific Method, 
said, "to heal even an eye, one must heal the head, and, indeed, the 
whole body". In effect the great physician was saying that the body is 
integrated, for that which affects one part radiates out in some wondrous 
way to affect the whole of the structure. 


Perhaps that one word "integration" could most aptly summarize the 
sense and meaning of the following papers from our Workshop on Education 
and Career Planning tor Children with Impaired Vision. Surely integration 
was a recurring theme: integration, where possible, of the visually 
impaired child in communities’ educational system; integration of educa- 
tional and vocational planning; integration of the visually impaired 
within the social and vocational streams of society, and so on. What 
we have then in these collected papers - what we have both by implica- 
tion and in fact - is a strong and logical plea for more rational action 
towards the visually impaired based not on sympathy or even compassion, 
but on the clear evidence that these children, and adults too, have 
those abilities and potentialities which are common to the human race: 
and that they should have the full opportunities, rights and also the 
obligations which exist in a society where men are of equal worth. 


This Workshop, the first of its kind in Canada, filled a great 
need, and was adjudged to be a success by all who participated. It was 
fitting that the Canadian National Institute for the Blind - B.C. -Yukon 
Division, initiated the effort, and their support, together with that 
of The University of British Columbia, ensured the accomplishments of 
the Workshop. 


Dry w...D. McGann, 
Conference Chairman. 
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WELCOME TO THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA Dean Neville V. Scarfe 


Last night as I was thinking about this particular organization I 
listened to Dr. Vanier on the 7 o'clock show. He was talking about handi- 
capped children and retarded adults. I felt that if I could only record 
that speech and the spirit of that discussion and abstract the same kind 
of thinking my talk would be complete. He said these handicapped people 
are persons, members of the human race like you and I. Too often we 
emphasize the handicap and too rarely we emphasize the humanity that is 
common to all no matter what the handicap. It is a very rare person that 
goes around without a temporary handicap of some kind. How many of you 
have not been impaired by flu just recently? With this physical impair- 
ment you were unable to do your job, yet not feeling, because of that, 
not part of the human race, not part of this great community. The great 
idea of treating people as people, sometimes with a handicap over which 
they have no control, but always needing the same satisfaction; the 
same kind of life that you and I have, despite those handicaps is 
wonderful. Some of us have handicaps which are not significantly preven- 
ting us from living an ordinary kind of life; others have some form of 
handicap, yet they are not so much in need of pity as of being treated 
as equals, as persons who have an important job to contribute. 


This was the kind of wisdom, humanity, sympathy, and understanding 
that Dr. Vanier was able to communicate. When asked whence came the 
money, he said, "I never ask the question, can you afford it, I only ask 
the question, can I do something. The wish of all these young people is 
to give to the community. They do not want so much to receive as to be 
able to give. The career planning program you have this morning is some- 
thing that is of particular importance and is at the root of all educa- 
tion. In solving the problem of the partially blind, or the partially 
deaf, or the partially something else, you are solving the problem of 
education, because so much of what we know about education has been 
derived from the study of those who have been impaired in someway or 
another. Madam Montessori derived her ideas about the education of 
normal children from the education of those who had some form of impair- 
ment. Methods of reading are more clearly seen in those circumstances. 


Ladies and Gentlemen a great welcome to U.B.C. and great success 
to your Conference. 
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GREETINGS FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION J. Phillipson 


I am very pleased to attend this Conference - and most happy to 
make a few remarks at this time. It isn't every day that one can attend 
such a distinguished gathering of V.I.P's - for surely that is the fact 
of the matter. Gathered here are persons from throughout the Province - 
and even farther afield - who are confronted with the tremendous problems 
of providing special educational programmes for handicapped children - not 
only in the visual area but in a variety of special areas. 


I am reminded at this time of the Canadian Conference on Children, 
held in Montreal last October, which I had the good fortune to attend. 
While this Conference dealt with the broad problems from a child who 
is growing up - the theme being "Roads to Maturity" - the Conclusion 
Committee evolved certain principles which are important to this - or 
any other Conference dealing with children. 


It was agreed in Montreal, and re-iterated time and time again 
throughout the Sessions - that any problem which impedes progress to 
maturity cannot be solved by one professional group alone. The knowledge 
inherent in the disciplines of a number of professions must be brought 
into play and applied collectively to the specific difficulty faced by 
an individual child. Health is not solely the problem for the physician 
because the health of a child is affected by his educational achievements 
and his living conditions. In the same way, education is not only the 
domain of the professional teacher - the good teacher knows only too 
well the values she can gain from the advice of others - the doctor, the 
psychiatrist, the social worker - who work with the child. It may also 
be shown that the thorough knowledge and understanding of the living 
conditions and the social environment so familiar to the welfare worker 
can be valuable information for the doctor and the teacher. Truly, no 
one profession has the answer to the complex "business" of growing up. 


The Canadian Conference on Children stressed the importance of 
providing in the training for each profession a component which involves 
inter-disciplinary collaboration and experience. If we accept the 
principle that inter-disciplinary collaboration is sound - and I believe 
it is - then it becomes more meaningful in the area of discussion of 
today's Conference because every child we are concerned with has not 
only a specific problem - but frequently a multiplicity of related 
problems. For example, the problems of the visually impaired include 
not only sight loss, but also associated deficiencies which have social 
and emotional implications. Because of this, I would hope that in your 
discussion today and tomorrow you will examine to some extent the ways 
of furthering inter-disciplinary relationships so that the combined 
professional talents of the teacher, the doctor, the psychiatrist, the 
psychologist, the counsellor, the social worker and any other related 


{ 


professional or semi-professional personnel can be directed towards 
helping the visually impaired obtain not only educational success but 
a training for employment so that they may be self-sufficient. 


Our goal is to enable these young people to participate in the 
community with a level of pride and dignity that should be enjoyed by 
all who live in this favoured society. 


If this workshop in any way brings greater understanding to that 
end it will have been successful. 
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I wish to concentrate on some of the principles of vision underlying 
the use of visual aids. The visual process is an extremely important 
tool of the teaching profession. Consequently, teachers must have a basic 
knowledge of visual function in order to teach efficiently. 


Vision may be divided into two main groups: 


(a) distance 
(b) near 
2» ;Peripheral,vision 


i. Central vision 


Central vision is the function of the macula. The macula is a small 
area of the retina comprised of cones. These cones you will recall are 
sensory receptors which are responsible for definition of fine detail 
and colour. These “ones are not confined entirely to the macular region 
but fade out gradually into the surrounding peripheral retina. This is 
avery important point to understand. If an individual's macula is not 
functioning because of disease or injury, there are still cones available 
to function to some degree. Magnification with optical lenses will fre- 
quently allow an individual to utilize these peripheral cones and see 
detail which otherwise would not be possible. 


Distance central vision is measured in terms of the Snellen fraction. 
We say an individual who sees 20/20 is one who is capable of seeing the 
same detail at 20 feet as the "normal" individual. If we say an indivi- 
dual has 20/100 vision, we are saying that this individual can see the 
same detail at 20 feet that the normal person can see at 100 feet. 


Near central vision measurement has become more complicated by the 
fact that there are so many different methods of measuring it in use 
today. Snellen reading equivalents, Jaeger print size and meter print 
size are the usual tests given today. 


Peripheral vision is a function of the peripheral retina. This area 
of retina is primarily comprised of rods. These rods are the sensory 
receptors, the function of which is to convey sensory impulses to the 
brain and are concerned primarily with seeing gross objects under low 
illumination. 


For an excellent and detailed description of the measurement of 
vision, I would suggest that you read Chapter XIV Vol. VII System of 
Ophthamology Edited by Sir Stewart Duke-Elder. 


Accomodation is the process by which an individual changes his 
focus from distance to near objects. It is accomplished by the lens 
system present in every normal young eye. The process of accomodation 


decreases with age normally. The normal reduction of accomodation with 
age is shown in the following table: 


10 yrs. 20 yrs. 30 yrs. hO yrs. 50 yrs. 65 yrs. 
14 units 10 units 7 units 4.5 units 3 unite O units 


Now let us consider impaired central distance vision first. In order 
to see under "average" schoolroom conditions the child is not generally 
impaired if his vision is 20/30 or better, even when sitting in the back 
seat of the classroom. If a child has 20/60 vision in his better eye, his 
distant central vision is impaired from 20 feet. If he is sitting instead 
at 10 feet from the blackboard, the child is only slightly impaired. By 
reducing the distance to the object of regard by 4, the object is magni- 
fied by 2. A child with 20/100 is capable of seeing blackboard work provided 
he can be six feet from the blackboard. When vision is lower than 20/100, 
and the physical makeup of the classroom doesn’t enable the child to get 
closer to the blackboard than six feet, then any one of a large number of 
monocular telescopic units are available. 


At this point, let us consider near central visual acuity. Text books 
vary considerably in print size. The individual with 20/20 distance vision 
has no difficulty with even the smallest text book print provided his 
accomodative mechanism is functioning properly. This function requires 
2.5 units of accomodation in the perfect eye. When vision is subnormal, 
the accomodive mechanism can be called upon to provide magnification, 
provided it is functioning properly and the individual is young enough. 
The 10 year old child, with 20/200 vision is frequently able to read 
.50 M print size without the use of a visual aid. He has 14 units of 
accomodation. Since the normal eye requires 2.5 units, the 10 year old 
has 12.5 units “on reserve". These 12.5 units will give him enough magni- 
fication, in most cases, to read .50 M print. He will, however, have to 
hold print very close to his eye. Although cumbersome, this is not 
injurious to the eye. 


We have seen from the above table that accomodation decreases with 
age. It also decreases with disease processes affecting the accomodative 
mechanism. It is one of the ophthamologist's jobs to make up for any 
deficiency of accomodation with suitable lenses. Many factors influence 
the lens chosen. Some of the major factors are as follows: 

1. Pathology present 

2. Motivation of the child 

3. Intelligence of the child 


4, Needs of the child 


Each one of these factors could well be the subject of an hour long 
lecture. It is obvious that the prescribing of visual aids requires a 
knowledge not only of the basic physiology of optics, but also an assess- 
ment of both the physical and mental characteristics of the patient. 
Every well trained medical ophthalmologist should provide this service. 
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THE BLIND CHILD IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 37.W. Carson 


The organization of public school programmes for blind children is 
not exactly a newly conceived concept in educational thinking. The theory 
that blind children should be educated with the seeing had its' advocate 
in Scotland as long ago as 1875, when Dr. Barnhill, of the Glasgow Mission 
to the Outdoor Blind, published a book entitled "A New Era in the Educa- 
tion of Blind Children", wholly devoted to the alleged benefits of such 
education.1 


However, it was in the United States that the idea of co-educating 
blind and sighted children was to really take root and flourish. Such 
classes were first conducted in Chicago in 1900 and have increased in 
number particularly during the 1950's because of the number of children 
who became blind as a result of retrolental fibroplasia in connection 
with premature birth.© 


It would be quite wrong to create the impression that the concept of 
public school programmes for blind children has been accepted without 
opposition, even in the United States where the programme undoubtedly has 
had its greatest acceptance. One of the earlier, but perhaps the fairest 
critical analysis of the philosophy, was expressed in the Report of the 
Joint Committee of the College of Teachers of the Blind and the National 
Institute for the Blind in England. Certain members of this committee 
visited the Cleveland, Ohio Braille classes during the World Conference 
on the Welfare of the Blind held in New York in 1931. In their report, 
entitled "The Education of the Blind, A Survey", published by Arnold, a 
full chapter is devoted to the topic, "The Blind Child in Schools for the 
Seeing". One gets the impression throughout this chapter that whilst the 
committee recognizes, even defends in part, the underlying philosophy of 
the American public school programme for blind children, the committee is 
not prepared to accept or recommend its' adoption for use in the English 
school system. The chapter concludes with the following paragraph: - 


"We hope then, that the blind child will develop as normally as pos- 
sible in intellectual and social relationships, and while we appreciate 
the influence which the ordinary elementary school might have towards 
reaching this ideal, we think that the advantages of the system of educa- 
ting blind children in ordinary schools are outweighed by the disadvantages. 
We are of the opinion that the education of blind children, particularly 
young blind children, is of too specialized a character to permit of its' 
being treated as an appendage to the scheme of education in the ordinary 
elementary school. In forming this conclusion, however, it should be 
understood that the committee has in mind the blind child of average attain- 
ments. The conclusion must not be construed as definitely closing against 
the gifted blind child all other avenues than the present type of school 
for the blind. Different considerations arise with the child suitable 


10. 


for secondary and university education."> 

In view of the foregoing it should not come as too much of a shock 
to us to learn that England is not in the fore-front of those countries 
that are developing public school programmes for blind children. 


It is interesting to note that a very favorable review of the above 
survey was written by Dr. Kathryn Maxfield, a well known American autho- 
rity on the education of the blind who at the time was Director of the 
Arthur Sunshine Home and Nursery School for the Blind. Her review is 
liberally sprinkled with comments such as “extremely readable" -- 

"all chapters not only well written, but interestingly so" -- "shows real 
understanding of the problems which confront not only the child, but also 
the teacher of that child." However, we do come to a somewhat less than 
enthusiastic part of the review, which follows: - 


"The paragraphs relating to braille classes in public schools will 
not be quite satisfying to readers in this country who feel that such 
classes have proved their worth here. However, the school situations in 
the United States and in England are not entirely comparable and it may 
well be that such classes cannot be provided for as well there." 


If those responsible for developing the public school programmes in 
the United States were at all disheartened by the British point of view, 
statistics certainly do not show it. From just a few classes in the 
public schools of Chicago in 1900 the programme had by 1963 expanded to 
include 353 special local public school programmes employing 1163 full 
time teachers. The above figures do however include programmes for 
partially sighted pupils. 


During the 1962-63 school year, the Division of Handicapped Children 
and Youth of the United States Office of Education conducted a survey on 
special school programmes for visually handicapped children. This survey 
not only indicates the tremendous popularity of the various integrated 
programmes in the United States but also points up some rather interest- 
ing trends.? 


Responses shown in table 1, were received from 353 local public 
school programmes employing 1163 full time special teachers in one or 
more of the following organizational patterns. 


The Itinerant Teacher Pattern was being used in 140 out of 353 
programmes reporting. This pattern is one in which the visually impaired 
child is enrolled in the regular class in his home school where his needs 
are met through the co-operative efforts of the regular teacher and those 
of the itinerant teacher qualified to offer this special service. 


The Resource Room Pattern was being used in 137 out of the 353 


programmes reporting. This pattern is one in which the visually impaired 
child is enrolled in the regular classroom. Available to him and to his 

regular teachers is a full time qualified teacher of blind children and 

also a resource room. 


The Full-time Special Class Pattern was in effect in 98 of the 353 
programmes reporting. This pattern is one in which the blind child is 
enrolled with a teacher of blind children for all of his instruction. 


The Co-operative Special Class Pattern was being employed in 72 out 
of the 353 programmes reporting. This is one in which the visually impair- 


ed child is enrolled with a teacher of blind children in a special room 
from which he goes to the regular classrooms for a portion of his school 
day. In this plan the special room becomes his home-room from which his 
programme planning stems, in co-operation with the regular classroom 
teachers. 


The Teacher-Consultant Pattern was reportedly in use in 37 of the 
353 programmes reporting. This is basically a programme in which a con- 
sultant service is provided by a qualified person to teachers who have 
visually impaired children in their classes. 


TABLE 1 


Number and percent of the 353 special local school programmes reporting 
various types of organizational patterns, 


United States: 1962-63 


Note: Numbers do not total 353, nor do percents add to 100% since many 
programmes reported more than one pattern. 


Organizational Pattern Numbers Percentages 
Itinerant Teacher Pattern 140 Log 
Resource Room Pattern Loy 39 
Full-time Special Class 98 28 
Cooperative Special Class Te 20 
Teacher -Consultant BY LO 


Let us look now for a moment at Table 2 which shows the Percent of 
1163 Full-Time Special Teachers Employed in Certain Organizational 
Patterns in Special Local School Programmes in the United States: We 
should note that while there were approximately the same number of pro- 
grammes reporting Itinerant Teacher patterns as there were reporting 
Resource Room patterns, the number of full-time teachers employed in 
resource rooms exceeded that of any other pattern by a significant number. 


If we look now at Table 3 we will see the Number and Percent of 
Organizational Patterns in Special Local Public School Programmes Initiated 
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in the United States Prior to 1945 compared with those initiated between 
1955 and 1963. It should be noted here that the number of full-time 
Special Classes dropped in number, the number of Co-operative Special 
Classes remained steady, while the numbers of each of the three remain- 
ing programmes, Resource Rooms, Itinerant Teacher and Teacher-Consultant 
increased markedly, with the greatest gain being shown by the Itinerant 
Teacher Pattern. 


TABLE 2 


Percent of 1163 full-time special teachers employed in certain organiza- 


tional patterns in special local school programmes. 


‘United States: 1962-63 


Type of Teacher Numbers Percentages 
Resource Room 428 37% 
Itinerant Teacher 256 22 
Full-time Special Class eke et 
Cooperative Special Class 183 16 
Teacher -Consultant 54 5 


TABLE 3 


Number and percent of organizational patterns in special local public 
school programmes initiated in the United States prior to 1946 and 
between 1955-63. 


Prior to 1946 1955-63 
Patterns Initiated Numbers Percentages Numbers Percentages 
Full-time Special Class 79 58%, 55 16% 
Cooperative Special Class 37 27 38 1h 
Resource Room 14 10 100 30 
Itinerant Teacher 2 Pe Link 35 
Teacher -Consultant in 3 28 8 

136 100% 338 100% 

TABLE 4 


Number and percent of visual handicaps served in organizational patterns 
initiated in the United States prior to 1946 and 1955-63. 


Prior to 19h6 1955-63 
Type of Handicap Served Numbers Percentages Numbers Percentages 
Blind Only 18 13% 81 aha, 
Partially Seeing Only 95 70 85 25 
Combination Units for Both 
Blind and Partially Sighted aS nly Te a 
136 100% 338 100% 


Table 4 compares the number and percent of visual handicaps served 
in organizational patterns initiated in the United States prior to 1946 
with those served in similar patterns between 1955 and 1963. It will be 
noted that the number of programmes serving the blind only increased 
from 18 to 81 for an overall increase of 11 percent, bringing this 
pattern up to 24% of the total. Programmes for partially seeing only, 
dropped from 95 to 85, representing a decrease from 70 to 25 percent of 
the total. Combination units for both blind and partial seeing increased 
greatly from 23 to 172 programmes, representing an increase from 17 to 51 
percent of the total number of programmes. 


The survey indicated among others two definite trends. Firstly, there 
is a trend away from full-time special classes toward resource and 
itinerant teacher patterns in which visually handicapped children spend 
increasingly more time in the regular school programme with children who 
have average vision. Secondly, there was ample evidence of a definite 
trend toward the practice of employing teachers to work in combination 
units which serve both blind and partially seeing children. These special 
teachers instruct both types of visually handicapped children, either 
together in the same room or separately at different times of the day or 
week. 


It should be stressed that the above programmes have been developed 
in addition to rather than in place of the residential school for the 
blind. Very few educators will argue that it should be otherwise. 


One might at this point logically question the extent of the trend 
toward educating blind children along with the seeing. Is it an American 
scheme designed to work primarily in the American public school system? 

In a paper presented at the joint meeting of the World Conference of Workers 
for the Blind and the American Association of Workers for the Blind, at 

the United Nations, in New York on July 31st, 1964, Mr. Eric Boulter, 
Associate Director of the American Foundation for Overseas Blind makes 

the following comment on the education of blind children: 


"In countries where a few short years ago no programmes of any kind 
for the blind were operative, we now see blind children happily attending 
schools with their sighted brothers and sisters, cousins and playmates. 
From Brazil to Borneo, Tunisia to Turkey, Tanganyika to Thailand, Israel 
to India, Morocco to Malaysia, we see this process gaining momentum." 


The foregoing ‘alliteration’ illustrates quite forcibly the fact that 
blind children are being educated in schools for the seeing the world 
over. 


In British Columbia, blind pupils have been attending public schools 
for a good many years. Up until the past few years those pupils who chose 
to attend public school, or whose parents chose to send them to public 
school, did so entirely on their own, without the benefit of an organized, 
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sponsored programme of assistance. Behind each and every success story 
of this type could be found very dedicated parents, one or both of whom 
had learned to write braille. Another usual ingredient was a blind pupil 
of superior scholastic ability. Very little useful material was avail- 
able to these pupils from Jericho Hill School since, at that time, most 
texts used in the residential school were from the American Printing 
House for the Blind and did not correspond to those used in the public 
schools. The dirth of material available in braille resulted in the par- 
ents of these children investing literally hundreds of hours in the read- 
ing and transcribing of the necessary materials. It is hardly necessary 
to point out that very few parents had the courage to undertake such a 
monumental task. 


Prior to 1960 the Jericho Hill School for the Blind, operated by 
the British Columbia Department of Education, offered a programme which 
extended from Grade One to Grade Twelve. However, due to the relatively 
small enrolment there were seldom more than one or two graduates per year 
and it was not uncommon to have no one graduating on either the General 
or the University Entrance programme. It was, consequently, difficult 
if not impossible to provide instruction in all courses of both programmes. 
A decision of the school's Advisory Committee instituted the first offici- 
ally sponsored programme for blind pupils to attend the public schools 
of our province. Since that time blind pupils who have taken the Uni- 
versity programme have been completing Grade 11 and 12 in their own 
local high schools. 


Volunteer transcribing services were expanded at this time under the 
auspices of the Canadian National Institute for the Blind. Braille books. 
were provided where ever it was possible to do so. Tape recorders were 
available on loan to these pupils from the C. N. I. B. The programme 
has been supervised by the Superintendent and Vice-Principal of Jericho 
Hill School. Consultive services were provided upon request to District 
Superintendents, Principals and teachers. Vocational counselling and 
guidance services have been provided in co-operation with the C. N. I. B. 


During the years 1960-1965 a total of 15 blind pupils requiring braille 


books and other forms of assistance have attended or are still attending 
public schools. Two of these pupils have received all of their education 
in the public schools. Of the 13 who transferred from Jericho Hill to 
their local schools, only one has failed to complete high school. 


During the years 1966-1970, it is anticipated that approximately 
50 senior secondary blind pupils will be completing Grade 10 at Jericho 
Hill and transferring into public schools for their two final years of 
high school. Without any extension of the programme, which might logi- 
cally be the inclusion of the Grade 9's and 10's, it is reasonable to 
expect an average yearly enrolment of 20-25 blind pupils in the public 
schools of the province. These figures do not include the legally blind 


children who do not use braille. There are approximately 70 such pupils 
in the public schools at this time. 


The pupils who will be moving into the public school programme in 
the future will no longer be the 'cream of the crop' so to speak. The 
majority will be of only average scholastic ability. They are moving 
into a programme in the public schools that has been up-graded in terms 
of academic requirements. They are moving into a public school programme 
of six streams, each of which is under constant revision. The provision 
of braille texts to keep abreast of these changes is an unbelievably 
complex and expensive task. There will be time lags of up to a year 
before newly prescribed texts can be brailled and duplicated. In the 
meantime tapes and tape recorders will have to fill the gap. 


The multiplicity and complexity of educational programmes, serving 
blind youth throughout the world today, surely point out the need for 
increased co-operation, understanding and unity of purpose on the part 
of all agencies responsible for educational and career planning. for blind 
youth of tomorrow. Mr. John W. Jones, United States Office of Education, 
sums it up very neatly when he says "Long range planning is necessary, 
especially at the state level, to improve existing programmes, recruit 
personnel and aid administrators in providing equal opportunities for 
these children".7 
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THE BLIND CHILD AS A PART OF THE FAMILY AND COMMUNITY Dr. B. Lowenfeld 


You did me the honour of asking me to be the keynote speaker and I 
shall begin my talk by defining the historical phase in which education of 
blind children finds itself today. 


The blind have gone through various stages in the history of their 
treatment by society. In the early days they were regarded as a liability. 
With the rise of the rise of the monotheistic religions blind people were 
considered, as a group, to be protected. The fact is that the three cate- 
gories which we distinguish even now in social welfare work, the children, 
the aged and the blind, have still persisted as three separate distinctive 
groups. Protection was largely the function of the churches, at least at 
the beginning. Toward the end of the era of protection individual blind 
persons achieved outstanding results, either through education by private 
tutors, or by self education. .I want. to remind you for instance of the 
British mathematician, Nicholas Saunders, who held a professorship at 
Cambridge University in Englanc and was totally blind. Other people in 
‘France, in Germany, in Austria, who were blind showed that they were not 
only educable, but that they can rise to very considerable achievements. 
This brought. about the idea of education as being possible for blind 
children, a recognition which was really the first step into the era in 
which we find ourselves now. I think we live now in the education of the 
blind and in work with the blind in an era of integration. One might 
say that perhaps we live altogether in the era of integration. Whether 
it is the integration of newly developing countries into the family of 
nations, or whether it is racial or religious integration, or whether it 
is the integration of handicapped people into society - it is integration. 
I think this is one of the problems of our time. The fact that we live 
in this era of integration of the blind into society, is shown in many 
ways. I want to mention only a few in the field of the adult blind. Thirty 
or forty years ago practically every workshop of the blind, and they were 
largely segregated workshops, was bound up with a home for the blind - 
usually two homes, one for the men and one for the women. These homes 
have practically completely disappeared. In fact, in the United States 
you do not find any of them any more, and in some other countries you find 
them in such a way that they permit a large amount of freedom for those 
who live in them. 


In rehabilitation you can perhaps find the most radical change that 
has occurred in work for the blind. Thirty or forty years ago when TI. 
started as a young teacher in this field, the idea was that there was only 
certain work blind people can do - broom making, brush making, chair caning, 
piano tuning, maybe language teaching for those who were particularly intel- 
ligent, and.most of the blind were prepared for these particular occupations. 
In other words there were certain kinds of work in which blind people have 
succeeded and for these they were trained. Now we turn completely around 
in vocational rehabilitation and ask what this individual blind person can 
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do, what is his aptitude; we train him according to his aptitude, and when he 
is trained and qualified.we find placement for him. This makes the question 
of what blind people do to make a living a very difficult question to 
answer. Thirty or forty years ago there was an easy answer. You had a 
limited list of occupations and this list was what you gave to people when 
they asked that question. Nowadays if I would start enumerating what 

blind people can do, you would find tomorrow a blind person who does some- 
thing of which you or I would have never thought. Who would think, for 
instance, that a good many blind people are computer programmers, or com- 
puter technicians, or engaged in other highly specialized work in industry. 
The other day when I took an airplance from Santa Barbara to Los Angeles 

I met a young blind man on the plane. He had a guidedog with him and we 
started talking. It turned out he was a trouble-shooter for one of the 
largest industrial firms in the United States. He has to travel a great 
deal by plane according to the calls and directions he received from the 
main office because of trouble at this place, or that factory, where he is 
needed to straighten it out. Now, I myself was a little amazed about this, 
but as I said, you can find blind people working in areas that even surprise 
so-called experts when they are told about it. In Seattle, Washington, 
there was a blind man who owned and ran, and he really did run it, the larg- 
est book store in the city. If anyone here knows Seattle, you will probably 
remember the book store too. JI mention this only to illustrate that. the 
career possibilities for blind people nowadays are practically unlimited, 
and that you should not start with the question what career blind people 

can pursue, but with the question, what can this young blind boy, or this 
young blind girl do, for what does he or she show aptitudes. These apti- 
tudes are determined, or should be determined not so much by tests, but 
rather by long-term observation by special teachers. A perceptive teacher 
knows more than any test can reveal. A test can be used (I'm thinking of 
aptitude tests) to confirm the teacher's conclusions. But the conclusions 
are more important than the test results are. 


As I said, we find ourselves in the historical phase of integration 
of the blind into society, and Mr. Carson mentioned to you before the 
increase of children in public school systems, particularly in the United 
States. The historical underpinning for this observation is given by the 
fact that integration is desired. The impulse to the statistics, which 
Mr. Carson so exactly showed, is the fact that the parents of many of the 
children who were blind as a result of retrolental fibroplasia did not 
want to be separated from them. They wanted to have their blind child 
within the family just as they had their seeing children with the family. 
So they started pressuring (lobbying may be another word or "informing") 
their legislators about the need to establish more facilities for blind 
children in the public schools. They did this by really convincing the 
local school authorities that they should engage a teacher especially 
prepared for the education of blind children. This teacher either was 
placed as a resource teacher in one particular school so that visually 
handicapped children could attend this school, be placed in the regular 
grades of the school, and go to this resource room for some special help 
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they need particularly in the tool subject of learning. Or this special 
teacher functions as an itinerant teacher if there were not enough children 
in any one schocl. This itinerant teacher would go from one school to the 
other and assist the classroom teacher, the child, and maybe also the par- 
ents with problems which may arise by having the child placed in the local 
public school. Of course there have always been individual brilliant 
blind children who got along in a public school without any assistance 

at all. But if I should be called on to make a plea for something that 
the Ministry of Education in your Province could do - and I know of their 
good will to do everything possible - it would be to engage such an itin- 
erant teacher or a resource teacher. Most likely an itinerant teacher 
would be better because she could cover a number of schools in which blind 
children are placed and could assist them with the problems which arise 
from being placed in a public school - and I am certain no one would say 
there are no problems when a blind child attends public school. Neither 
are there no problems when a blind child attends a residential school. 
Growing, and growing as a blind child in a seeing society, causes problems, 
and of that there is no doubt. 


With this introduction I would like to turn to the topic that I am 
supposed to talk about and that is "The Blind Child as a Part of the Family 
and Community". We know that sometimes blind children are a part of the 
family, but not a part of the community. These children are the ones whose 
mothers do not find it possible to separate from the child. The mother who 
feels she must protect the child, the mother who feels she wants to continue 
to function as a mother, at least to this one child because he needs her 
most. She is the one who may keep the child a part of the family and may 
not allow him to become a part of the community by going out and making use 
of the community facilities. These are available not only to seeing children, 
but if information is given and if something convincing is done, also to 
blind children. 


We also know from history (not even too distant history) that blind 
children often become part, or let us rather say responsibility of their 
community and cease to be part of their family. This happened when we had 
residential schools which accepted the children and considered the parents 
almost as enemies of their educational work, and this time is not too far 
back. I remember very well having seen a pamphlet which was put out by an 
Eastern agency in which it said very clearly that a child has no worse 
enemy than his own mother. This idea was (not so far back) prevailing in 
a good many residential schools who claimed they work with the child for nine 
or ten months and help him to develop, and then when he goes home for two 
months during the summer time everything gained in school is lost. 


These were what I called "closed" residential schools, and I am refer- 
ring to the term "open" and "closed" society coined by Carl Popper. The 
closed residential school considered the blind child completely their 
responsibility. The open residential school (and I am fortunate in being 
able to state that most residential schools in the United States, and I 
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think I can safely say most of the residential schools in Canada, are open 
residential schools) permit and encourage blind children to go out when 
they are ready for public school instruction, and for public school inte- 
gration. They are schools which welcome parents and have contact with 
parents, where the teacher talks with parents, where the house parent talks 
with parents and discusses with them whatever important happens in the 

life of the child. Open schools send their children out whenever it is 
possible to take part in community activities. They try to place at least 
some of their boy scouts and girl guides in the local scout and guide troops. 
They send children out to do bowling they may have learned in the bowling 
alley at school, in the.public bowling alley. They stress that children 

go to church singly and not herded in groups on buses, that individual 
church members come to the school, pick up the child and take him to the 
church and to Sunday School, whenever the child cannot go home for the 
weekends. They are schools which send the children home over weekends 
because they feel it is important for the child to spend the two or three 
days of the weekend with his family. These are characteristics of the open 
residential schools, and these changes indicate that integration has not 
by-passed the residential school, but has taken hold of it too. Of course 
the whole mavement of placing children in public schools is one which is 

in line with the philosophy of integration. The fact that it has devel- 
oped particularly in the United States is not surprising because in the 
United States the public school is the main instrument for the education of 
all children. True, we do have parochial schools, but the program of the 
parochial school follows very closely the program of the public schools, and 
the separation of the parochial schools is for religious reasons rather 
than for actual educational or social reasons. But the main instrument of 
education in the United States is the public school, and this conviction 
prevails among the parents to such an extent that when they have a blind 
child they feel that he too should attend the public school.” 


The public school has also undergone some changes which point toward 
integration. Public school education of blind children started with classes 
in Chicago in 1900. The segregated classroom was still the method of place- 
ment in Detroit and Cleveland back in 1930 and 1931 when the report ap- 
peared which Mr. Carson mentioned before. This segregated system of public 
school education actually provided for the blind child an institution with- 
out the advantages of a residential school except that the child could 
stay with his family, but it did not provide for integration. The inte- 
gration came when the resource room and itinerant teacher provisions in- 
creased to the extent you have seen them increase in the statistics that 
were offered to you before. In the United States there are only a few 
school systems, ‘mfortunately in the large city schools, which have not 
developed beyond the segregated placement of blind children in the public 
schools. The large majority of provisions is either in the form of resource 
programs or of itinerant teachers. Now the question arises, what placement 
should be made for the individual child? If I assume that residential 
school facilities and public school facilities are available I would favour, 
and I have always favoured, placement in the public school program. 


This does not mean that all children can be placed in public school 
programs. Some children who live too far away from any public school 
program will need to be placed in a residential school. Other children 
may need a year or two years of remaining in the residential school before 
they are ready to go out into the public school, and some children may 
need to learn only the tool subjects of Braille reading and writing before 
they can be placed in a public school. The placement on the high school 
level should be only in public school. I feel very strongly about this 
and I do not see any reason why a residential school should conduct a 
high school program intramurally. It can be only a very deficient high 
school program. I would like to quote to you from James B. Conant's, 
“The American High School Today", in which he observes this; "the enrol- 
ment of many American public high schools is too small to allow a diver- 
sified curriculum except at exorbitant expense. The prevalence of such 
high schools - those with graduating classes of less than one hundred 
students - constitutes one of the serious obstacles to good secondary 
education throughout most of the United States. I believe such schools 
are not in a position to provide a satisfactory education for any group 
_of their students - the academically talented, the vocationally oriented, 
or the slow reader. The instructional program is neither sufficiently 
broad nor sufficiently challenging. A small high school cannot by its 
very nature offer a comprehensive curriculum." I searched the records 
to find out how many graduates there were in all residential schools in 
the United States in 1964. The total number of 12th grade students in 
fifty six residential schools for the blind in the United States was 304. 
Or, in other words, if you divided it by 50 to 60 you get about five or 
Six students graduating in any one of the residential schools. The 
largest ones may graduate 15 to 20, the small ones none, or one or two 
or three. Now, I'm asking what kind of a comprehensive curriculum can 
high school students who are blind receive in such a setting? They are 
much better off attending public high school where they have a great 
variety of courses, and where they also have shop work available in a 
large variety of activities. Now this I think is a need and many of the 
residential schools in the United States have adopted a program by which 
their blind high school students go out into public high schools. I 
say many, but they are still too few, because I think all of them should 
do it. I understand from Dr. MacDonald, who is in the audience, and 
I'm glad to agree with him, that he also sends his blind high school stu- 
dents out to public high school. This also means that they can return 
to their families. I am particularly in favour that this is done under 
the tutorial supervision of a special teacher. If the child is of pro- 
spective college calibre he needs good grades to be accepted by a college. 
Some brilliant blind students can do it on their own. They are articulate 
enough to know what they need and can communicate their needs either to 
the parents, if the parents are willing to help out, or to others, for 
instance their friends in school, and many friends in school will help 
out by reading and assisting the blind students in other areas where he 
may occasionally need some help. 
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There are, however, many students who go through high school without 
going to college and for them it is preferable to return to their home 
communities and integrate there, make friends there, because these are 
the places where they will establish themselves later on whatever their 
career may be, and where they need the support of the community like any 
seeing boy or girl has it when he establishes himself in his own. community. 
I'm in favor of having these youngsters return home, even if their grades 
should not be so good because of the fact they can live in their own 
community and become part of their community again. This compensates for 
the decrease in school success which they may show, unless they have the 
help of an itinerant teacher. For this itinerant teacher help I am plead- 
ing again. 


I have already stressed that vocational services and vocational guid- 
ance are important factors in any career planning and I would like to con- 
centrate on this in the remaining time of my talk. I feel that vocational 
guidance should start at a rather early time in a child's life. By early 
I mean not in the last year, or in the last two years of high school, but 
when the youngster is fourteen or fifteen years old. It. should first take 
the form of vocational information. That means a course should be offered 
on vocations, and I'm not thinking of vocations for the blind, because as 
I mentioned before, anything can be a vocation or profession for the blind 
individual except perhaps painting, car racing, or similar strictly visually 
controlled activities. This guidance should start by giving blind young- 
sters general vocational information. They are in a way restricted in 
picking up vocational information because they do not have the many casual 
contacts which seeing youngsters have, with different kinds of working men, 
different kinds of professions and so on. Therefore, an informative 
course on vocations in general and on the professions usually gives the 
blind youngsters a chance not only to learn systematically about them, 
but also to ask questions which they have in mind, and which can be ans- 
wered by somebody who is gualified to do so. 


There should be early interviews and early discussions between a 
vocational counsellor and the blind child. The counsellor should be a 
part of the team of the school together with the teacher and the psycholo- 
gist, with the parents of course, and with the child. This vocational 
counsellor should form an idea of where the interests of this child lies, 
and can follow up by determining whether the aptitudes of the child con- 
form with his interests. Sometimes a good deal of correction is necessary 
because some blind children have distorted ideas about the function of 
certain vocations and of certain professions. This has to be explained 
to them and you can explain it to them only if you really talk with them 
about it. So this early contact leads the vocational counsellor to acquire 
better knowledge of the child and his interests. He can talk with the 
classroom teacher, with the special teachers, and determine where the 
child’s aptitude lies, that when the youngster gets into the higher grades 
of high school some ideas will have crystalized to determine at least his 


area of interest, whether it be social work or scientific work, whether 

it be factory employment, or anything else in the broad range of profes- 
sions and vocations, which are open not only to the seeing, but increasing- 
ly opening up also to blind youngsters. I think this is a very important 
point. I don't know what legislation there is in Canada, but the recent 
changes of legislation in the United States authorize vocation rehabilitation 
counsellors to come into schools, public as well as residential schools, and 
to interview and talk with youngsters when they are under 16 years of age. 


In the course of these discussions it will also be time to examine 
the child's vision and to find out what his special needs are in the area 
of optical aid and in the area of mobility. You know that mobility in- 
struction is one of the other things that came about within the last 
twenty or thirty years. When blind children and blind adults were, by 
the preconceived ideas of the public about their capabilities, confined 
to a limited space of living, there was no urgent need for them to become 
free in mobility. Now, when the world is opening up to the blind, when 
you find them in all areas of community enterprises, the need for mobility, 
the need to develop the ability to get about, has really become very acute. 
Fortunately (and let me say again it is not by chance), ways of meeting 
this need were found during and after the second world war in the work with 
blinded war veterans. Here was a group of young men who had lost their 
Sight suddenly as a result of the war. They were young, active and had 
lived active lives before. So nothing was more important to them than to 
regain at least to a measure the ability to get about by themselves. This 
led to the development of the long cane technique. Blind people have al- 
ways used either human guidance, for quite a few decades they have used 
dog guides, and for as long as we can trace it back, they have used some 
sort of a cane, usually in a haphazard way. Now, a real system of the 
use of the long cane for mobility has been developed. A system which needs 
trained mobility instructors and needs a good deal of training on the side 
of the blind person. It gives the blind person a large amount of independ- 
ence in getting about. There also is a search being done to find an 
electronic appliance to assist in mobility. This research has been done 
ever since the second world war when large companies in America, Hasin Lab- 
oratory, The Bell Laboratory and others were assisted by the Veterans 
Administration and by the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration to 
develop such a device for obstacle detection. So far no really useful 
guidance device has come out. The British have apparently developed some- 
thing that is now in the process of being tested, in a practical way. I 
doubt that it will be the ultimate solution, but I think all these efforts 
will ultimately lead to a guidance device, which will warn the blind per- 
son as he moves about of an obstacle in his path. Let me stress that this 
by itself does not solve the mobility problem of the blind person because 
no guidance device, no cane, no dog can do the job of orientation. By 
this I mean the forming of a mental map, which you must have in your mind 
and which must enable you to relate on your way continuously to where 
you are and how you will reach your goal. The mobility devices, the cane, 
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and whatever might come in the future, will only enable the blind person 
to move safely, but will not be able to tell him how to get where he 
wants to get. This is the mental task of the blind person and this is 
what we call mental orientation, the mental map that you have to form so 
that you know where you have to go in order to reach your goal. Well, 

I like to stress that this mobility training is a very important part of 
rehabilitation. Rehabilitation agencies have recognized this.and are 
providing mobility instruction to their clients in the United States. 

It is also important that it be provided to blind children and blind 
adolescents in school. But mobility, as I stressed repeatedly, begins 
actually at a very early age, when a child begins to crawl because at 
that time attitudes can be set towards moving about. The mother or the 
parent who tell the child continuously, "don't go", “stop, stop, you 
might run into the table", "you might hurt yourself", sets up in the 
child a reluctance to move about which might affect later his desire 

to move around and his willingness to assume certain risks. These risks 
not only blind people assume, we assume them too, when we go out into 
the street. Watch the statistics on accidents. But this reluctance can 
be set up at a very early age and it is the task of the preschool worker, 
the preschool counsellor, to allay the fears of the parents and to help 
them understand that their blind child needs to move about, and needs 

to have a free area in which he can move about without running into any- 
thing so that he gets the feeling that he can safely move about. [I am 
sure that the preschool services which are given in such an outstanding 
way here in Vancouver and in British’ Columbia through Miss Scott, whom 
we consider as one of the leaders, if not the leader in the field of 
preschool education, are doing just that. The child learns mobility 
when he goes from his bedroom to the living room, to the kitchen. When 
he finds his way to the refrigerator, when he has to go to the bathroom. 
These are the first steps that the child takes in mobility in avoiding 
obstacles as well as in mental orientation. It is not something that can 
be learned from one day to another. It is something that is learned 
actually from the early stages of childhood and is developed when the 
child goes to school and orients himself to the various rooms, to the 
hallways, either in a residential school or in a public school; when he 
first moves alone along the path in front of the house, up or down, or 
in the yard and then manages to walk around the block; when he first 
learns tc observe traffic signs and traffic signals; when he starts lis- 
tening where the car is coming from, the right side or the left side. 
All these are elements in premobility instruction. The mobility in- 
struction includes much of this and also concentrates on the effective 
use of the long cane technique. The long cane is usually a cane which 
is long enough to go up to the chest bone of the person who uses the cane. 
This has been generally accepted as the individually suitable lenght 

of the cane. 


Now, with all these trends, with all these aids, and with all these 
provisions, I think we can look forward with great optimism towards the 


place which the.individual blind youngster will fill in society. He will 
know that he has. opportunities and. he will also learn that he has responsi- 
bilities. This learning. of responsibility is something that the residential 
school, as well as the public school, must consider as one of its tasks to 
teach the blind child, to make him aware of the fact that he is not only 
on the receiving end, but has also an obligation to return to. society what 
society invests in him (so to speak). I think I am, in time as well as in 
the task that I have set myself, at the end of my talk and I shall be glad 
to answer any questions that you might have in mind on which you may want 
me to elaborate if we have any time left. But as I see it is twelve noon, 
the time that has been set for me and I am trying to be punctual. Thank 
you very much, 
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THE PARTIALLY SIGHTED CHILD IN PUBLIC SCHOOL Kileen Scott 


The discussion this morning was mainly centred around the blind 
child. I am going to talk to you about the partially sighted child. The 
legal definition of blindness in Canada and the United States is "vision 
in the better eye after correction (meaning with glasses) of not more 
than 20/200". This means that you see at 20 feet what the normal eye sees 
at 200 feet. This is vision tested at a 20 foot distance, it does not 
indicate near vision. Any child who sees less than 20/60 is going to 
have trouble in a regular classroom, trouble of some kind. We start wond- 
ering where these children are. They are not known to the agencies as 
legally blind. So today the children I am going to talk about are those 
who have sufficient vision that they do not require Braille for their 
education, but who have difficulty in reading print. It is estimated that 
in the United States 1.5 per thcusand of the school population are part- 
ially sighted children. This means 3 out of every 2,000 school children 
will have vision in this category. Nobody knows where these children are; 
they are the lost children. They are sprinkled through the school systems 
without people knowing where they are. I know a boy who had vision of 
20/200 - he was legally blind. When he was in Grade 9 he was an A student, 
when he was in Grade 10 he was a B student, when he was in Grade 11 he 
was a C and C minus student, and in Grade 12 he failed English. When asked 
why he said, "I only got half my exam done." He hadn't known that there 
is provision in this Province for child with visual handicaps to have ex- 
tra time for exams. Here we have a school drop out, an A student, because 
nobody ever found out that he could not see normally. On the other hand 
there is a youngster in New Westminster wht was one of the retrolental 
fibroplasia babies (the premature babies Dr. Lowenfeld mentioned) who had 
vision in only one eye. He could read if he touched his nose to the book. 
He went right through public school. He is now in Kamloops in Grade 10. 
He had very little vision in only one eye. The school was interested, 
keen, and the child was aggressive, and he has gone through with the und- 
erstanding and help of the teachers. But mostly these children are just 
sitting in schools and we keep getting letters and phone calls from teach- 
ers and nurses asking for help. The thing is there isn’t any real help. 
The present provisions for education of the visually handicapped children 
in B.C. are Jericho Hill School, which is set up for blind children, but 
does take some children with very low partial sight, and in Vancouver there 
are two sight saving classes. There are approximately 20 pupils in the 
sight saving classes. So, we find most of these partially sighted chil- 
dren in the public schools. The trend is away from sight saving classes 
as you heard this morning because of the segregation of the children. 
Suppose a partially sighted child lives in the East Hastings area and it 
is recommended that he go to sight saving class. He has to ride on a 
bus a whole hour to get to the sight saving class, which is in the western 
part of the city. He gets home so late that the other children are already 
playing and he is isolated from his group. He just doesn't want to go,and the 
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parents prefer the youngster to remain in regular school. The public 
schools have these children and what they want to know is what they are 
going to do with them. The teachers want to help. I can't say enough 
about how interested, willing and cooperative we find the teachers when 
somebody gives them some help in this regard. They are keen to do every- 
thing they can. The advantages of the child being in public school is 
that if a child is in his neighborhood school he is near his. home and 
friends. He finds out early that. he is different, but that he is like 
the other children. He can do a great many of the things they do, but 
also he can do some things they can't do. He is trying to compete all 
his life with sighted children. He is going to be living in a sighted 
world, and (I'm occasionally accused of being hard boiled) I think that 
the children have to be toughened up young. When you keep them safe and 
things are so easy till they are grown and then turn them out, they can- 
not cope. Isn't there more to education than academic facts? I think 
that we would all agree that there is. I think we have to acknowledge 
that some of the partially sighted children in the schools aren't getting 
as much in the way of academic facts as they would get in a special 
situation. However, they are getting experience in.living, in being. 
part of the community, and getting on with the other children. There is 
an extra benefit that comes from integration, and in.my work with pre- 
school children I find that the very young children are completely accept- 
ing of children with handicaps. I am going to tell you one of my favour- 
ite old stories. 


I once took a five year old into a kindergarten and this was one we 

had not used before. The teacher was an elderly lady who was rather shocked 
at this, but since having blind children in your kindergarten and nursery 
school is almost a status symbol in Vancouver, she was agreeable to his 
admission. I always ask the teacher to tell the children before I get 
there that the child is blind. When I arrived I said, "Did you tell the 
children Bill can't see?" She said, "I just couldn't." Before I could 
say anything a little boy came up and poked me and said, "Lady, can't 
your little boy see?" The other children were all listening because 
you know visitors don’t come to kindergartens that often. I replied, 
"No he can't." He said, "Are his eyes broken?" I said "yes", and the 
little boy said, "can't you get them fixed?" When I said "no", he re- 
plied, “okay, Bill I will show you where the sandbox is." This is the 
kind of thing you find coming from other children in the way of accept- 
ance. If you reach them young they won't develop prejudices. 


We found 500 children with vision below 20/60 in the public schools 
of this Province. The Public Health Nurses had cards on these children. 


The next point I want to make is that each partially sighted child 
is very different. There are a great number of factors which enter into 
whether a child can succeed in a regular classroom. It depends on his 
eye condition first. It depends on his motivation, and it depends on his 
intelligence. If you have a very dull child who has poor sight as well 


you are going to have a rough time with such a youngster, but if you have 
a child with average intelligence who doesn't care or doesn't want to 
try he won't do well either. Of course the eye condition makes a great 
difference. I remember years ago I was called out to Queen Mary School 
by a teacher whose father had very low vision. She felt that she really 
knew quite a lot about eye conditions and she had a partially sighted 
pupil. She said, "It is a most peculiar thing, but I am doing everything 
you are supposed to do for a partially sighted child and look how he 
writes." She asked him to write the number 8. He wrote "X", then he 

put a top on it, and then he put a bottom on it. She had made him some 
lovely big cards with all the words and numbers on them. Does this give 
you any clues? This boy had gun-barrel vision and she had made things 

so big that he could only see it piece by piece. She worked for hours on 
the assumption that if a child has partial sight the bigger it is the 
better he can see it. This is not always so. This child, when she got 
him to look at small things with good clear contrast, found out that 

"8" wasn't made in three pieces. 


There are some general suggestions I would like to make, and one of 
them is that a marker be placed on the child's school record to indicate 
to the teacher that he has partial sight. I have been visiting schools 
in the Lower Mainland area for sometime at their request, and I nearly 
always get the calls after the Easter exams when they suddenly decide 
the child is going to fail. But what can you do in late April and May. 
You have lost the whole year. The teachers say if they had known in 
September they could have made sure the child had the kind of help that 
he needed. Since we do not have itinerant teachers at the present time to 
provide this kind of help and we have the children in the regular classroom, 
what is the best we can do under the present situation. Somehow, somewhere, 
pinned on the very front of the child's school record there should be some 
kind of notice saying, "This child has poor vision, he requires this type 
of help". This request has come to me from many teachers who say they need 
the information at the beginning of the school year. You may say this is 
the job of the parents and perhaps it is. This week a parent, whose child 
is now in Grade 7, phoned me. to blow off steam. She said, "Things are 
just the same again, my child is doing hours of homework at night and her 
grades are down. I don't see why I have to go up to the school again this 
year and explain all over again." I replied, "With the turn-over of 
teachers and with the new principal in this school, how is the teacher go- 
ing to know if you don't tell her." So off she went to the school and 
things are much smoother. If the child is an albino he is very sensitive 
to bright lights, so therefore he should not be over by the window. Yet 
most people think that children with poor sight have to have bright light. 
If the child has a contracted field of vision, at the front of the room 
he might see only half of the word, but if you move him back he will see 
better. The children are*so different that seating is something that has 
to be worked out on an individual basis. We cannot give you any blanket 
directions as to how he can best function. The teacher, nurse, or some- 
body must try him out and say, "Do you see better here, or over there?" 
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"Where is the best place for you?" Blackboard work is the most difficult 
thing for the child with partial sight. I feel that a movable desk which 
can be put in front of the section of the board on which you are writing 

is the most practical solution. You would think we are some times asking 
for the moon when we ask for a movable desk. It is not really that compli- 
cated or that expensive, and there is usually such a desk around somewhere. 


Some of the children cannot see the blackboard at all. It is from 
children like this and their teachers that we have gained a great deal of 
information. One of the things that can be done is to give the child the 
book or written material which you copy on the board. Also when you are 
writing on the board say it out loud; the child can get a good deal this 
way and it helps the other children. Where the notes get quite heavy in 
the senior grades other methods can be used. A child who is a good clear 
writer can make a carbon copy of notes and give the partially sighted 
child the original and keep the carbon. It is the problem of the extra 
time required that is the killer. If a child has partial sight and he is 
trying to copy from the board it takes a good deal longer. When one does 
not see clearly one can forget or make mistakes. How many times have you 
looked up a number in the phone book, dialled it, got a busy signal, and 
then tried to dial again and could not remember the number. The same 
thing happens with children, they cannot remember either. Copying does 
take more time. If there is a good deal of copying involved you must do 
something to resolve this problem. I run into all kinds of children who 
cannot see the blackboard, who take home another child's books and sit 
from four o'clock to six o'clock copying the notes out at home. Then 
after supper they do the regular homework. 


We are asked about special materials. Again, it depends on the eye 
condition of the child and several other factors. The Department of Edu- 
cation does provide sight saving paper which is cream colored, has big 
green lines, but the children don't like it. Because the other children 
write in books and most children want to use books too. This may seem 
a very petty thing, but children are great conformists and there is a good 
deal of resistance to the use of this special paper. An alternate plan 
is to reline the ordinary note books. We suggest that the parents can do 
this and blacken every other line with a black ballpoint pen. The type 
of pen or pencil used is again going to vary with the child. We have 
tried all kinds of grease pencils, but they are smeary, but luckily I found 
a pencil called a "film marker", which is the best of the dark pencils I 
have encountered and it does not smear. The new nylon pens are clear and 
black. 


People are always asking for large print texts for the pupil with poor 
vision. There are none of the prescribed texts available in large print. 
We hoped to have the Department of Education consider printing special 
books, but with text books changing so fast and every province having a 
different list of text books, this became completely hopeless. There is 
anew way of getting your print made bigger - by photocopying. There is 
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a company in the States which will photocopy books at 10 to 15¢ a page. 
This.makes the text book extremely expensive. Therefore, the emphasis 

has moved from the large type texts to how can we have the children see 
the ordinary type. Dr. McCreery was telling you this morning about this 
business of accommodation. A child of six can read just as well at one 
inch as he can read at 14 inches because the muscles which control the 
thickening or thinning of his lens are very elastic and he can do this up 
to about age 10 to 12. If a book is held at 14 inches, the print is a 
certain size, if you bring it to 7 inches, you double the size of the 
print, if you bring it to 34 inches you make the print 4 times as big. 

So up to age 10 you do not have too much of a problem with reading because 
you can bring it up close to enlarge the print. As you saw on Dr. McCreery's 
chart this morning this power of accommodation lessens and lessens, and 

at the same time the print of the text books get smaller and smaller. You 
find that around the time the children are about 13 suddenly they cannot 
see the small print. This is the age where we are now moving into magnif- 
ication. We have, at the back, a display of some of the types of visual 
aids which are used to provide high power magnification. The high power 
magnification always has to be used at a close focal distance in the form 
of reading glasses. Then if he cannot see the blackboard we are using 
half a binocular. It gets a little complicated with all this equipment 
around, but it’s working and it is working quite well. Mr. Thompson, 

who is going to be talking next, has a child in his school who is using 
both of these visual aids. We tried for a while something called 4 pro- 
jection magnifier, but it had to be used in a darkened room and was not 
practical. Where there is a good deal of reading to be done there has 

to be some form of assistance, and using readers (other children or par- 
ents reading to the child) helps, and tapes help too. The partially 
sighted children are making good use of tapes. But he cannot use a tape 
in the classroom when lessons are being taught from the text book. If 
they are going to take a poem he cannot play the tape recorder in his 

ear. Another gadget we have developed is a book holder for typing. Typ- 
ing is very useful for blind children, but they cannot get up their 

Speed unless the typing text is held close to the face. 


One other factor I am concerned about is fatigue. If you have partial 
sight you are tensed up all the time. This is an unconscious thing; you 
are trying to see more. A physician once told me that a person with low 
partial sight has as much extra fatigue at the end of the day as if he 
carried a hundred pounds of sand on his back all day. The fatigue is 
very real. These children go home exhausted from school. 


If a child is wearing high powered glasses and his book is flat on 
the desk he must look through the centre of his glasses to see properly. 
Try to look through the centre of your glasses with your book on a flat 
table. This does awful things to your neck and back. If he puts his 
book on an easel he doesn’t need to bend over to get close to it. There 
are all kinds of other aids most of which can be worked out by an ingenious 
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teacher with the individual child. 


We are often asked about standards. If a child has partial sight he 
may see things in a distorted way as the little boy with the "8", and his 
writing may be poor. I was in another school recently and checking a 
child's visual efficiency, which I might say is quite different from his 
visual acuity, and noticed that he made the letter "b" like a "6". I 
think the teacher has to make sure that the child knows how the letters 
are formed as he does not see her hand move as she writes. You should 
permit larger writing, and it has to be blacker with good contrast. Ease 
up a little on writing standards, but on other subjects you should expect 
normal performance except regarding the time factor already mentioned. 


Another thing that teachers have some difficulty with is whether 
the child is dawdling or actually needing the extra time. Any child will 
test you out and will try to get away with it. It is up to the teacher 
involved to decide if he is dawdling or not. Regarding tests and exams, 
it is common practice now at U.B.C. and in high schoals, and in the gov- 
ernment exams to give a child with seriously impaired vision extra time. 
How much more time is something that is very hard to generalize about. 
In lower grades you have an alternative. You can say, do 2/3 of the 
questions and prorate the marks, or you can give them a third more time. 
You have the two ways of doing it. Looking at the marks of such children 
they usually seem to be about a letter below what that child would be 
getting if he had normal vision. This is purely my own observation. Re- 
garding discipline, the teachers ask how hard they should bear down - 
just the same as you would on any other youngster. The attitude of the 
teacher toward the child is the most important factor. If the teacher 
says, “You belong in my class, sure you don't see as much as the others, 
but I'll do my best to see that you get the most you can out of this 
situation" - that child does all right. 


Most of the suggestions I have given you today have been given to me 
by teachers who have had such children in their classrooms and I certainly 
have appreciated their cooperation. Thank you. 
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THE CHILD, HIS SCHOOL Panel: J. G. Thompson 

AND HIS FUTURE V. E. Babbini 
R. M. Lendrum 
H. Nuhn 


Mr. Thompson (Moderator): We are not over-confident up at the table here. 


First of all, we get the impression that there are a number of very sharp 
people in here. Secondly, we regard ourselves as lay people and not 
experts; and thirdly, we are going to attempt, to a degree, just to talk, 
and carry on a discussion among ourselves. We don't know how it is going 
to work out. I think it will be a little bit more comfortable if we all 
remain seated at the table. With your permission I will continue in a 
sitting position. 


I would like to introduce the other members in the panel here. At the 
far end, Miss H. Nuhn, a Grade 5 teacher from Maple Ridge, I think it was, 
not this year, but the year before she was a teacher of a pupil who was 
legally blind, but able to read print. Then, Mrs. Lendrum, who was a teacher. 
Her husband is a principal of a senior secondary school. She has a son who 
is totally blind. He is doing very well. All his education has been spent 
in classes in a regular public school and he is now in Grade 1l. Beside 
me - Miss Babbini - a very able student who is also legally blind (I don't 
like this expression ‘legally blind'). She has attended Queen Alexandra 
School in Vancouver and Kitsilano Secondary School. She is now in her 
second year at U.B.C. taking teacher training. Between Grades 3 to 10 she 
was in a sight saving class. In other grades she was in normal classes. 
Therefore, she has had experience in both types of classes. JI am here as 
a school principal because a legally blind hoy attended my elementary school 
from Grades 1 to 5, and because a legally blind girl now attends my Junior 
High School in Grade 8. 


As the least knowledgeable member of the panel, I have been given the 
role of moderator. This role will keep me busy and permit the more know- 
ledgeable members to do the talking. We are not going to attempt to make 
speeches, if you make some allowances for what I am doing right now. In- 
stead, the members will attempt a discussion. Im the last ten minutes or 
sO we will invite questions from you people. I will endeavour, in spite 
of the very uneven balance of sex, to keep the panel to one speaker at a 
time. Iam not so sure of one topic at a time. In our pre-panel meeting 
the discussion was quite spontaneous - almost explosive. I hope this after- 
noon we can generate the same amount of spark and not become tongue tied: 
Before going further, I would like to amend the title of our topic. We will 
discuss, "The Child in His School". Tomorrow, Saturday, the program will 
deal with his future. 


Now may I lead up to the first question before the panel by stating 
my own first experience of shock. Miss Scott, whom you just heard, visited 
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a group of teachers at my school to prepare them for the arrival of a 
pupil who is technically blind. I can remember not concentrating too 
well on the many things she told us'= just as she was telling you a 
little while ago. I kept imagining this blind boy stepping out of the 
classroom at recess into that hurrican of activity that goes on. Primary 
classes leave their classroom explosively, at all speeds, and it is the 
leaving that is important. The idea is to get there first and look 
afterwards to see where you are going. I have a vision of horror - a 
little speck of blood on the blacktop and some distance from it, a splint- 
ered little white cane. Somewhere in the background I could hear Miss 
Scott saying, "Don't protect, don't shield him. He must learn to take 
his knocks. He must learn to live in the same world as other children 
live in." As a matter of fact, in the five years Bobby was at the school 
he was about the only boy who did not get hurt. Now, Miss Nuhn is pos- 
sibly the next most frightened person up here. May I ask what was your 
most apprehensive moment? 


Miss Nuhn: Well, I don't think we were prepared; we did not have Miss 
Scott to warn us, and I think the greatest fear I had was that as a 
teacher (one of those of the lower echelon) I did not have the experience 
or training to present to the handicapped child a program that would be 
challenging and, at the same time, rewarding. JI had no knowledge of what 
was going to happen in the classroom, no preparation whatsoever and I 
simply felt inadequate. That was the greatest apprehension that I had - 
that I would be unable to fulfil my job. 


Mr. Thompson: Very good. Now I would like to give everybody a chance 
to say something. Once you have said the first few words, it relieves 
the tension just a little bit. 


Mrs. Lendrum, did you have any apprehensive - particularly appre- 
hensive moments? Perhaps we could start with one. 


Mrs. Lendrum: Well, I don't know. Yesterday Miss Scott said, "I don't 
suppose you had any apprehensive moments?" and I said, "Yes, we have 

had plenty of them", but I think the worst apprehensions never came off. 
Really, the things that we worried most about did not come off. But I 
did have one apprehensive moment when my son was in the junior-high 
school. In the P.T. class where I happened to be substituting. When I 
opened the door into the gyu I saw right in the middle of the gym a huge 
trampoline, and my son is very tall and thin, and there on the trampoline, 
leaping up into the air, was my son. I have never liked a trampoline 
even for a sighted child. They always look so dangerous, and to see this 
totally blind child leaping madly into the air gave me a bad moment. I 
just shut the door and went out. Well, he is still with us. Besides, 

it was good for him. That is as far as Ll... 


Mr. Thompson: Perhaps you will be coming back again, Mrs. Lendrum, to 
our topic of apprehensions. Miss Babbini, have you had any particularly 


bad moments that you wouldn't mind telling us about? 


Miss Babbini: Well, I don't suppose there is any one apprehensive moment 

I know. I can just remember the first days of school - the first day of 

a new grade when I was being put into any class outside of the sight saving 
class which I was in at the beginning. You go in with the feeling of...0Oh! 
it is the fear of the unknown. You don't know if the teacher will be the 
sort of person you can approach, whether she will try to understand what 
your problems are, or whether you can work with her. They are all general, 
apprehensive feelings, at the moment. 


Mr. Thompson: Might I ask, Miss Babbini, if you were ever put on a trampo- 
line? Mrs. Lendrum, I think, already mentioned one bit of advice that 
might be given regarding apprehensions. Would any of you like to add to 
this at all? Did you find, Miss Nuhn, that most of your apprehensions 
disappeared - were never realized really? 


Miss Nuhn: Yes, I think there is a great deal less need for apprehension 
than one has at the beginning. Also I had Grade 5 when..(Linda had been 
in Grade 5; she had been to school for four years). She had learned to 
compensate and she passed this information on to me. Also I thought that 
I must ask for help since they said it was available. So I asked Linda's 
mother to contact the C.N.I.B. to see if they could give me any help. 
They sent out one of their representatives. He offered many of the sug- 
gestions that you heard Miss Scott offer. Also he calmed my fears some- 
what by pointing out that probably it was not going to be as bad as I 
expected. 


Mr. Thompson: JI think this is an experience that most of us have had. The 
fear is never as bad as it seems ahead of time. Would you agree with 
Pie Miss Babbini, vor’... .% .% 


Miss Babbini: Yes, I agree. I think after we actually got into the class- 
rooms and were there for a day or so, and got to know the teacher, it did 
not seem quite so frightening. We found that the teachers were usually 
quite cooperative. 


Mr. Thompson: Is there any apprehension that you would like to bring up 
right now that we have not dealt with. 


Mrs. Lendrum: Well, we were apprehensive when our son was young. Miss 
Scott said, "The young children accept them as they are." They don't seem 
to ask very much about whether they have lost their sight, or whether 

they are blind. We have used the word "blind" from the very beginning. 
Bryan had one particular friend who called him "blind-eyes". Adults 
thought this was dreadful, but as I explained to somebody, if a child is 
redheaded, they called him "carrot tops", and if they were fat, they called 
him "chubby". "Blind-eyes" did not really hurt our son; it was just a 
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nickname for him. We wondered, when he reached his adolescence, whether 

he would still have this acceptance of his condition, and if he would still 
be accepted by the other children. We found it has not changed. There is 
no change at all. He accepts the fact that he is blind, and the others 
accept the fact that he is blind. There has been no change. He has been 
accepted. We had apprehensions about this teenage period because it is a 
difficult period for any child, I think. It is an awful period. 


Mr. Thompson: Miss Babbini, would you like to say anything about this? » 
Did other youngsters ever bother you - particularly witr names or remarks - 


unduly so, perhaps, since everybody gets a certain amount? 


Miss Babbini: Well, not perhaps with names, but you do get the feeling 


you are not one of them. Something that you have is different. In a child's 


world, if you are different, they obviously want to associate with people 
who are the same as they are. Throughout school - I.think to a degree - 
you get the feeling that they don't really want to associate. They assoc- 
iate, perhaps, on a sympathy basis, but other than that, they would rather 
associate with children who are their equals in appearance of physical 
aspect. 


Mr. Thompson: I think we will come back to this topic of social acceptance 
a little bit more fully in a few minutes. I gather that youngsters were 
not too cruel in a direct sort of way. 


Miss Babbini: No, no, I never experienced this. 


Mr. Thompson: Perhaps we can move on and ask if there are any problems 
in connection with getting school work done - Miss Scott's topic. I 
would like to start in on this. Let us start with Miss Babbini again. 


Miss Babbini: Well, the greatest problem in doing school work is the 
extreme amount of time that it takes, over and above what it would take a 
fully sighted child. For myself, I know it takes me longer to read things 
than it would take another person. While other students were spending per- 
haps two and a half hours on their homework I had to spend, in high school, 
an average of four hours every night if I wanted just to keep up. There , 
was no extra reading, no pleasure reading, or outside activity because 
there wasn't the time. You had to spend all evening copying notes, or 

just doing plain exercises, especially math; exercises with small figures. 
Things like this would take an enormous amount of time. 


Mr. Thompson: Your neck get tired? 
Miss Babbini: Oh yes, because you are sitting so long. 


Mr. Thompson: Mrs. Lendrum, could you add anything? 


Mrs. Lendrum: Yes, I think time is a great. necessity... I think the parents 
need to have time. The parents of the blind child need time - especially 
if the child is in secondary school. If he is going to keep up. with his 
essay writing, and all the extra things, the parents have to have the time. 
They have to make the time. When he wants something looked up they must 
have the time to look it up and read it to him. Lots and lots of time 

my dinner is late because Bryan comes up with, "I have to hand in an essay 
on the P.G.E. tomorrow". Well, I haven't got all this information at my 
finger tips, and we have to go diving through books and read it. It seems 
that a parent of a blind student must have the time. Of course, another 
problem is that the blind student must have the text books, and must have 
them right at the beginning of the school year so he doesn't miss any time 
because all his work takes longer. His homework takes longer, his exams 
take longer, everything takes longer. The day is not that long that there 
is time to waste, any time, especially in. the Grades 11 and 12 years.on 
the academic course. If you are going to make good grades, and these days 
students have. to make good grades to get scholarships to get into the 
university life they want. All that takes time, both on the part of the 
parent, and the part of the student. 


Mr. Thompson: It would be worthwhile suggesting where you think these 
books should come from or who should do something about them. This might 
be a good time to "put in a plug" along this line. 


Mrs. Lendrum: Well, I think I don't care where they come from as long as 
they come. That is the point. The text books, I know, are a problem. 
They are changing. Mr. Carson said this morning it would be a year before 
they get the text books that would be necessary for all the blind students 
in the secondary schools. He suggests the use of tapes, but we have found 
the tapes are not satisfactory for secondary school at all, because they 
have to be used at home. To do the work that they will be doing in the 
classroom--to do it at home, extra_to their regular homework--means that 
they would be doing five and six hours homework. There just isn’t time 
with all the other activities. If the child is going to be integrated 
into the high school system, he must take part in activities and in the 
classroom. If he is going to be using tapes well, then he has to be out 
in some other little room or he has to be doing it at home. He is not one 
of the group, and it is very important to the student that he is one of 
the group. 


Mr. Thompson: In this area there is the problem of time and fatigue. There 
is actual, physical fatigue. There is also the problem of being fed up 
with "sticking to it". How would you face this? You have any problem 
yourself? 


Miss Babbini: No, we don't have much problem because there is so much 


activity all the time. I don't think any teenagers ever have enough time 
for all the things they want to do, and blind students are no different. 
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They have their band practice and they have their--this and that--all the 
various things that take time. Of course, they will do the things they 
like best first and all the other things get left. 


Member of audience: I wonder, may we interrupt? 
Mr. Thompson: Go ahead. 


Member of audience: I was just wondering if Miss Babbini felt her time 
well spent in school with all this integrated activity; or sometimes did 
she feel she was wasting her time there considering she had to spend 
homework time also at home. 


Miss Babbini: No, I don't feel that I wasted the time in class, because 
most of the time there is, to a certain extent, a lecture atmosphere, at 
least in the higher high school grades. If you didn't attend these 
classes, you would be missing the assignments that the other students 
get. Those assignments are going to take you a longer time to get fin- 
ished than the regular sighted child. 


Mrs. Lendrum: It's the everlasting work sheets. Work sheets. Whoever 
invented that word work sheets. Unfortunately the teachers just give 
work sheets to pupils for something to do. I’m so sorry about sheets, 
because they all have to be read to our son, and he does every last one-- 
down to the very last 29th question. - Not one is left over. 


Mr. Thompson: Would you comment on the time problem, Miss Nuhn? 


Miss Nuhn: Well, of course I think in both cases, we've been speaking 

of the secondary level and also of children who have above average abil- 
ity. A little girl I had to deal with was an average student. I don't 
think even if she had full vision, that she would ever plan on going to 
University, but she was certainly not a slow learner. I think that the 
time needed at the elementary level was certainly considerable, but these 
long hours of homework that Miss Babbini describes I couldn't tolerate 
myself, or I wouldn't allow at the elementary level. At this time, a 
little girl or little boy, needs to learn to associate with his playmates. 
This is the idea of keeping them in a public school. If, after school, 
the pupil is spending time doing homework assignments in order to do 
exactly the same work as the rest of the class, then I feel that this 
little person is losing perhaps the more important part of his education 
at this time. Also, Mrs. Lendrum is able to assist her child probably 

a good deal more than the mother who has a limited background herself. 
So at the elementary level, I don't feel that these long hours of home- 
work can be justified. 


Mrs. Lendrum: Please don't misunderstand. I can't assist them at this 
level. I can read a sheet, but I don't know the answers. 


Mr. Thompson: Do any of you wish to make another comment in this area 
of time and fatigue? 


Miss Nuhn: I want to comment on the matter of fatigue. If you watch 
that child for five hours a day--bent over. his books working--I don't 
think you can say that this child is wasting a moment of school time. 

If we are giving the wrong direction or a wrong kind of education, then 
we could say they are wasting time. But they are using that time and not 
on work sheets to try to keep up with the rest of the class. So they are 
tired. They are exhausted. Perhaps, at ten or eleven years old, they go 
home and do another two or three hours work in order to catch up with the 
rest of the class. 


Member of audience: Would it be possible to tape some of these assign- 
ments--especially in terms of social studies and things like that? Would 
it be possible to use the tapes much more? I can imagine a person, who 
has visual impairment, whose hearing will be developed to a much greater 
extent. I imagine he should be able to hear and retain whatever is read 
to him more than most people with good eye sight could. 


Mr. Thompson: Have you had any experience, Miss Babbini, with tapes? 


Miss Babbini: Yes, but that again takes time. You see the student with 
full sight will take notes, and that’s it. He is finished. He is done 
with the hour he spends in class. But if you have a tape, you have got 
to go home and spend that whole hour listening to the tape again, and 
then, perhaps, answering questions related to that again. That's time. 


Mrs. Lendrum: Yes, the tapes are...I agree the running of the tape takes 
time. If you do an assignment from the tape, you have to run it, then 
turn it off, answer the question, and then turn it on again. It's quite 
an experience if you are doing an assignment from tapes?! 

Miss Babbini: I'm using tapes at the moment for some of my University 
subjects, and I'm sure that the students that are using the text books 
aren't taking the same amount of time. Sometimes I'll listen to a piece 
of tape and get some information, and write it down, or answer a question. 
Then, perhaps, there is something on that tape that I have not quite caught, 
so I have to reel it back and play it again. A fully sighted student 
will just read the paragraph and that would be it. 


Mr. Thompson: You can't scan them either, can you? 
Miss Babbini: No. 
Mr. Thompson: That's the trouble. 


Miss Babbini: That's it. Yes. 
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Mr. Thompson: If there are others interested in this question, we can 
return to it later. I wonder if we could have a few comments in connection . 
with sports. I'm sure there will be some interested along this line. 

I think, Miss babbini, you didn't "take to" even light physical activity. 


Miss Babbini: I was lazy. Iwas just lazy. Well, I began to be afraid 
of sports, I guess, in the elementary grades--because they started to 
play games. Any sort of a game with a ball is beyond me, as the movements 
of the ball are much too quick for me to catch. When I was put on a 

team, of course I couldn't contribute at all. I began to feel that I 

was hampering instead of aiding. Somehow I just preferred not to play 
the game at all. I may have lost, but I didn’t feel that I wanted to 
hamper any other students in any way. 


Mr. Thompson: I have quizzed my two students quite closely on this. 
They never give you any impression other than that they are just like 
anybody else, and they like sports. They like certain aspects and they 
don't like others. I wonder if you could tell us, Mrs. Lendrum, what 
your boy does. It’s quite fantastic. 


Mrs. Lendrum: Well, he has always been interested in games. He has 
been interested in games--the regular games such as baseball--all these 
games. He has had all games explained to him--as a listener--but in 
participating, of course, there are a great many things that he can't do. 
The things that he can do he does and does well. Long distance running. 
My husband found he was running on the highway. I said to Bryan when 

I heard about this, "On the highway with those chipper trucks?" and 

he said, "Well, it has a good shoulder." So we stopped him running on 
the highway. The students were stopped running on the highway, and 

they run on the track now. They run on the track, and they do weight 
lifting, rope climbing, wrestling. He doesn’t go on the horse very 
much. He does all the exercises that they do on the spot--such as 
push-ups. Swimming, of course, he has done since he was tiny. He is 

a fantastic swimmer. He just gets in and swims out. We wonder if he'll 
come back. Then he goes down underneath the water, and you don't know 
whether he really is tired, or whether he is just fooling you. But he'd 
always come up. So he has participated in sports as much as he could. 

He doesn’t try to do things that he can’t do. When he was young, they 
had the sports day in the elementary school. It was a big day. They 
had those awful eliminations where everyone was pushed out--even the good 
ones--and only the best ones were left. There were kinds that went to 
sports days that didn’t have anything to do except hang around the 
refreshment stand. That was Bryan's first run-around the refreshment 
stand. So he took part in Sports Days that way, along with others. Then 
as he got older, he got on to cheering squads and, you know, stood on 
the side lines and shouted for his tug-a-war team. Oh! he got into 
tug-a-war too because he is pretty strong. So he always participates 

in some way to the best of his ability. 


Miss Scott (from the audience): Did you tell them about when he fell 


into the ditch? 


Mrs. Lendrum: I got a call to go down to the Junior High School one day 
to bring dry clothes for Bryan. I found that they had been on a cross- 
country run. Coming in from the run, they had to jump across the creek. 
It's not too much to him, but what the P.E. teacher had not realized was 
that Bryan jumped, but jumped sideways, so that he landed in the middle 
of the creek. He didn't complain. He didn't mind his clothes being wet, 
but the teacher thought he had better have some dry clothes. The other 
students didn’t seem to think that there was anything wrong in Bryan’s 
jumping across the creek and jumping in. He didn't seem to mind. Nobody 
seemed to mind very much about it. So he has always partaken in sports. 
Nobody seems to think it is surprising that he does. If there is some- 
thing that he can't do he doesn't. 


Mr. Thompson: These two youngsters that I know ride bicycles, even though 
they are legally blind, I can sort of understand this. But I understand 
your boy rides a bike, Mrs. Lendrum? 


Mrs. Lendrum: Not any more. When his bike wore out, we took it. We 
didn't get him another one because we didn't think it was fair to the 
motorists. Most people recognize him as they see him coming down the 
road, but we did not feel it was fair. If somebody was to knock him down, 
and hit him off the bicycle, it would be a terrible thing to happen. So 
we tried to explain, but when they were young and going to elementary 
school, they got on their bikes and all took off, and came back again too. 


Mr. Thompson: Were you a bicycle rider too, Miss Babbini? 


Miss Babbini: No, my parents were always afraid I'd break a leg or some- 
thing, so I have never been trained to do very much. 


Mr. Thompson: You have any comments, Miss Nuhn, on sports? 


Miss Nuhn: Well, I don't know about sports. JI think the point has beer 
made there. With regard to physical education, I think that, if one has 

a classroom program and equipment, it is quite possible for the elementary 
child to participate in physical education in classroom time. But you 

may have a situation like ours, and I don't think our district is particul- 
arly backward in this regard. Well, there is nothing but the boys’ play- 
room for the physical education program. There is just a cement floor. 
There are four large pillars sticking up in the middle to hold up the roof. 
The lighting is such that, if you are at one end of the playroom you can't 
see the children spread out at the other. The screening is outside, and 
the glass inside. We have had normal children put their arms through the 
glass just by swinging backwards. Equipment is limited because there is 
no place to put it. Our school board will provide equipment, but there 
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is no place to put it in this particular school so this forces the phy- 
sical education teacher to use a program of games. This automatically 
isolates the child who is impaired visually. As Miss Babbini said, 

this little girl does not want to spoil the game for the others. She 
simply can't compete with them when it comes to ball games, running games, 
and things of this sort. I do feel that a program, and special equipment, 
and a place to carry out the program, would make it quite possible for 
such a child to have a good program. 


Mr. Thompson: I seem to detect somewhere that the spending of a lot more 
money will help. This usually comes up sooner or later. In this respect, 
Miss Babbini, have you had any particular difficulty, or pleasures? 

Have you had any experience here? 


Miss Babbini:' I did take some Home Ec. in High School. Perhaps not as 
much as I should have, because there again I think both I and the teacher 
were afraid that I wasn't gaining enough out of the class...the cooking 
classes or the Home Ec. classes. I think really the point is that al- 
though you may learn to do these things--to cook--you're going to be an 
expert--or you are never going to make tailored suits or dresses. Perhaps, 
you'll just make dish towels and things of this sort--something that makes 
you feel that you have achieved something. I see no reason why you can't 
do it, as the other girls are doing it. 


Mr. Thompson: Miss Nuhn, is this topic too-advanced for the elementary? 


Miss Nuhn: Home Economics is not an elementary subject--neither is 
Industrial Arts. We have small crafts, working with clay, and this sort 
of thing. This little girl, in particular, did enjoy it. She did it as 
far as making pictures is concerned. It was quite fascinating. She saw 
things quite differently. When we did Autumn, hers was very far out, I 
suppose, but she had a feeling for colour. She had beautiful colours 

on it, and she did enjoy doing it. The only time that we had bad feelings 
was when she was put in with a group of children where she had this prob- 
lem of spoiling their work. All the children are working on one thing, 
one project. They have everything built up and,. by accident, her work 
spoils the work of another child. Then she doesn't. want to take part in 
this group, because she feels that she is spoiling things for the others. 
I think Miss Babbini feels the same way about. that. 


Mr. Thompson: Did Bryan manage in Industrial Arts, and with machines? 


Mrs. Lendrum: Well, the only time he took Industrial Arts was in his 
first year in Junior High School, where it is compulsory. All pupils 
take it, and he happened to have a very good young teacher.. He made. the 
ashtrays and the cookie cutters that they all make, but this teacher did 
teach him about tools. They have these cases of tools around the room, 
and he would let Bryan wander at will, because he takes a long time to 
examine things. ‘He got along with it that way, for that one year, but 


of course he doesn’t take it now because he has a full academic program, 
and it does not include Industrial Arts. 


Mr. Thompson: Very good. I wonder if we could move on to one more im- 
portant area we should touch on before inviting questions generally. 
This is the question involving the pupil being socially accepted. I 
wonder if you would start this, Miss Nuhn. You have had one or two 
questions in your mind about it. 


Miss Nuhn: Well, I feel that, in the early grades, little children like 
to help the handicapped child, just the same as they like to help teachers. 
There’s no problem getting children to clean the board,. dust the brushes, 
and that sort of thing in the early grades. They are very proud to be able 
to help their class-mates--especially if the child. lives in their own 
neighbourhood. I found nc problem in this regard. When I would forget to 
remind someone to help Linda with her spelling--to give her the words that 
she had missed--the child who was responsible for this duty would remind 
me. However, it seems to me that now, (she is in. grade.6 now).in a 
general way, children are beginning to feel certain. a.nuisance. in this... 
in the same way that they don't want to help clean.up the room. They don't 
want to do the blackboards; they are too big for this now.. Looking after 
Linda interferes with their other activities, and so I see Linda getting 
away from her former associations. I see her on the playground all by 
herself, or with other children who are isolated for other reasons. Now 
this disturbs me. I don't know where it will lead. I know we are trying. 
I haven't been able to find out whether it is the same at home, but she 

is now associating with children who have a. deprived. home .environment, 
with the children who have a low mental ability, who don’t fit into the 
other group and with those children who lack interest and energy to carry 
on the games and activities which the others are doing. In. some cases, 
they are the little girls whose behaviour in the community is undesirable 
although the little girl's bad behaviour does not seem to show up as much 
in the school. I hope this won't result in problems in the future. 


Mr. Thompson: It will be most interesting to get the reaction of Mrs. 
Lendrum and Miss Babbini to this. 


Mrs. Lendrum: Now don't you think the parents could help there. I remem- 
ber Miss Scott telling me a long time ago to put out a child bait--"Fill 
your yard with stuff so that every child comes in to play with your child 
when your blind child can’t go out." I guess we went over-board because 
the place was surrounded with children. I think that's what a parent has 
to put up with--this hurly burly of all ages. You know, in the background, 
that they haven't really come to play with your child. They have come to 
play with your child's things. If your child has a tape-recorder, he will 
have all the boys in the district in playing with that tape-recorder. If 
your child has other things, they will come in to play with them. But in 
time, he will be accepted as one of the group because he will be an expert 
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on some of these things. I think that on this problem the parent is the 
answer. Parents have to put up with a lot with a blind child, if they 
are going to have him with them all the time. 


Mr. Thompson: Miss Babbini, would you feel quite free to talk in this 
area? 


Miss Babbini: In a way, I guess I agree with Miss Nuhn about Linda having 
to associate with children who, in themselves, are not being accepted 

for some other reasons. I, in my own personal experience, when I went 

to school, had to go all the way across town to the sight-saving class. 
This meant that I left my neighbourhood and my neighbourhood\ friends and 
went into a completely new neighbourhood where the children had their 

own associations, and I had to try somehow to break into another group 

in the school. This isn't easy, because most students who have grown up 
since Grade 1 have gone through the same. elementary school, through the 
same high school and they know the same people. They have things in 
common that bind them socially. Whereas, if you come from across the 
city, you just cannot be accepted, you don't have the same things in 
common. On top of that, if you are put into a sight-saving class, a 
speciai class, you are different. You are immediately thought of as be- 
ing different. One thing I am sure I have heard, and several other students 
who were in this class with me heard, was that some of the other students 
associated with us were the slow learners and children who were mentally 
deficient. We were in another class and when we let them associate with 
us, it was very difficult to have to maintain associations with a school 
group, and then go home and try and stay within your group at home. Since 
you got home so much later than the other children did, they were already 
playing and you couldn't break into their games. I think there were prob- 
lems in both places. This is sometimes difficult for a young child to 
solve. 


Mr. Thompson: This question of sight-saving classes and segregation is 
worth another comment. Would you, Mrs. Lendrum, give your reaction to 
this idea of the special class or segregation? 


Mrs. Lendrum: Well, I haven't really had experience with it. I don't feel 
capable of speaking on that, because our child has never had any segre- 
gation. The only thing I have ever objected to--they call them "that-kina" 
you know--"how did that kind get on or some sucb word, and I'm always 
very brutal. I just say, "You mean ‘blind chila’." You know, people will 
say "that kind of a child" and I can quite understand they might associate 
a blind child with a retarded child, because the blind child doesn't have 
facial expressions always. I think that was brought out in one of the 
talks. We have often said to Bryan, "Don't look like that", and "You 

look so dumb". "Don't look like that"--because he will suddenly look 
blank. There is nothing to look at, and we have been rather a little 

cruel about it because we want him not to look retarded, and I think that 


is where people tend to segregate them as "that kind", or they call them 
ethatekind ofechilda:o) Ifethey! justosay the “blind child’?itts. naotso: bad. 


Mr. Thompson: You came very close to answering a question that I had in 
mind. Have you had any experience with what we call "busy bodies"? 


Mrs. Lendrum: Oh! "Busy bodies." 
Mr. Thompson: Any comments that you would like to make? 


Mrs. Lendrum: Oh, yes, I do. We get phone calls from these people who 
have the religious belief that things are going to be all right. [In fact, 
we were pretty mad. Bryan got a phone call that there was a revival 
meeting in town, and somebody who couldn't walk went to the revival meeting 
and he got up and walked. Somebody else who couldn't see went to the 
revival meeting and he got up and saw. This man phoned Bryan and asked 
him to come to the revival meeting, because great things would happen, 
great miracles, and Bryan asked if he could go. Well, we were quite blunt 
about it. We said, "You have artificial eyes and there is no miracle that 
is going to do anything about them. That's something you can just forget 
about right now." We still get phone calls from people--"If you would 
only let him go to this revival meeting, something could be done." 


Mr. Thompson: Does anything "bug you", Miss Babbini? Any comment, any 
beliefs? 


Miss Babbini: No, I don’t think I have really run into anything like that, 
or in that field. Oh! my mother just tried about everything under the 

sun. We have seen just about every specialist, and I think we ran into 
this idea of these revival meetings, too. 


Mrs. Lendrum: I wouldn't have minded them phoning the parents, but when 
they phone a twelve year old child, I think, well, that something happened 
to me really. I'm a little outspoken about it. 


Mr. Thompson: Are there any questions that you, the audience, would like 
to get answered? 


Member of audience: Yes, when Miss Nuhn talked about the problem of the 
elementary school child working at a very high pitch, she mentioned fat- 
igue. Do you think it is necessary or desirable for them to have a rest 
in the afternoon? 


Miss Nuhn: I don't think that the child would like to be put aside to 
that extent. I think she is willing and, probably, she is going to com- 
pensate by hard work most of her life, but when we load it on at night, 
too, I think that's going too far. 


Mr. Thompson: Another question? 


us. 


Member of audience: JI don't know if this question is appropriate or not, 
but I'd like to ask Miss Babbini about the question of the difficult peri- 
od that youngsters face, especially adolescence and its adjustments. I 
was wondering if she found it a very trying period and how she made her 
own adjustments. 


Miss Babbini: Well, socially, I think I mentioned, you do feel different. 
As far as the other girls go, some of them are usually willing to help, 
they are willing to associate. JI think you find you will have a smaller 
circle of friends than you would normally have--a smaller.circle but a 
very tight and devoted circle, and they then know you very well. They 
know your limitations, what you can and cannot do. That way you feel 
comfortable in your circle. If you had a larger circle, I think some- 
times you would be expected to do things that you just can’t do, and then 
you would feel extremely uncomfortable. As far as the opposite sex goes, 
well, (laughter)... 


Member of audience: You shouldn't have any worries... 
Mr. Thompson: We'll proceed with the next question...(more laughter) 


Member of audience: The age at which the disability is acquired--is 
it a major problem you are confronted with? 


Miss Babbini: Oh! I beg your pardon. 


Member ot audience: I was wondering whether the age at which the sight 
disability is acquired has a great deal to do with... 


Miss Babbini: Yes, I believe it does. Yes, mine is congenital, and I 
have never had any more sight than I have now. So I don't know what 

I'm missing, sort of thing. I have had all of my life to adjust to what 
I have. I don't feel the great loss. However, I feel, if a child loses 
his sight gradually, or all of a sudden, which is even worse, they are 
going to feel this great disability because they haven't had the time to 
adjust to the difference. And of course there is a difference, so you 
must have time to adjust yourself. 


Mr. Thompson: Mrs. Lendrum, in your son's case? 


Mrs. Lendrum: He lost his sight at two, so he had no memory of having 
any sight. The one thing I was pleased about was that he had learned to 
feed himself. I believe that’s a problem with children. that. are blind 
from birth. He had learned to feed himself and consequently we didn't 
have too much of a feeding problem. I think that is one of the problems 
that people cope with. I have a friend who has a child who was blind 
from birth and she has had a terrific feeding problem, but I think it 

was much better, if he was going to lose his sight, to have lost it either 


at birth or at a very young age so that (as Miss Babbini said) he had 
all his life to get adjusted. . 


Mr. Thompson: Is there another question? 


Member of audience: May I ask Miss Babbini a question? Miss Babbini, 
it's just your opinion I'd like to have. For instance, don't you think that 
the blind person feels segregated because he has the feeling of segregation 
within himself--not because the sighted people are trying to segregate. 


Miss Babbini: Yes, perhaps that's true, but perhaps you do feel this dif- 
ference in yourself. I suppose maybe sometimes you feel a bit sorry for 
yourself. You dwell on this idea of being different. I know one student 
in particular who is totally blind and apparently she has overcome this 
very well. She has, I believe, been integrated a great deal with the other 
students, and I don't think she has this feeling of being sorry for myself 
because I'm different from somebody else, I'll have to go out and do some- 
thing about it. I'll have to make myself blend in and perhaps work extra 
hard, and try and forget there is a difference, try and make up for it in 
other ways, perhaps. 


Mr. Thompson: Any further questions? I would like to thank the other 
members of the panel very much for carrying the burden of the discussion. 
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RESOURCES AVAILABLE FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING Clarence E. Bradbury 


The Health Branch, of which I am a member, is concerned with the 
development of a broadly based program of rehabilitation in the Province 
including the development of rehabilitation facilities in hospitals and 
vocational rehabilitation facilities in the community. 


The specific job of the division, in which I work, is to administer 
a vocational rehabilitation agreement and to promote and develop vocational 
rehabilitation programs on a community basis, using the resources of the 
personnel available. in local communities as widely as possible and to 
make possible the use of more specialized facilities. 


In the matter of vocational training we also have the responsibility 
which has been ceded to us by the Department of Education for the selection 
and approval of trainees under Program 6 of the Canadian Vocational and 
Technical Training Agreement, about which I will give you more information 
later. In this capacity our concern is the vocational rehabilitation of 
all handicapped, not just visually handicapped. The problems are not eas- 
ily overcome because of the numbers and ages and so on and so forth of 
the people. About twelve years ago as a part of a program which has been 
in existence since about 1942, and which came out during the war, called 
"The Emergency War Training Plan", the Canadian Vocational and Technical 
Training Agreement became available in the Province. Program 6, which is 
a program in the Agreement, provides for the vocational training of the 
disabled, became available. In the same Agreement there are other pro- 
grams which can be used. They are (perhaps Mr. Goard.will go more deeply 
into this) programs 2, 3, 5 and 6. Programs 2 and.3 provide for the devel- 
opment of facilities for the training of people, and programs 5 and 6 pro- 
vide for (among other things) financial assistance to individuals who go 
into training. Both Programs 5 and 6 also can.provide for training facil- 
ities under certain circumstances. Program 2 provides for the development 
of training facilities, not up to university credit standards, but in 
preparation for science or technology courses. 


The program which Dean Goard and I were discussing only briefly the 
other day was Program 7 and we wonder whether this is a program under 
the agreement which provides for the training of teachers. We wondered 
whether, in some cases, individuals who have a visual impairment might 
not be provided with training under this Program as possible teachers in 
the future. These are teachers in vocational programs, or administrators 
in vocational training programs. 


Now specifically at present, at the end of this month, we report a 
total of 17 cases who have a visual impairment in training. Six of these 
are in training at the university level, and the other 11 in a variety of 
vocational and technological training programs. The visual impairment 


hg. 


suffered by these people range from total blindness to blindness in one 
eye. The range of training which has been provided over the years under 
these programs is quite surprising when I reviewed them yesterday. They 
range from hair dressing, which seems a little strange when you think of 
visual impairment and think of the person being trained as a hair dresser, . 
but the fact of the matter is that the person who is trained is still 
working in the field and is quite successful at it, to automotive mechanics 
which is another thing you kind of wonder about as far as a. visually im- 
paired person, but this person is quite successful. .Piano tuning.is 
another one that we have used on two occasions I think. Radio operator was 
another one vhich also seemed a little strange. I remember this hoy 

quite well. The odd thing I felt about this particular. endeavour was that 
he passed successfully his examination set by the Department of Transport, 
but then the Department of Transport would not give. him a job because he 
was blind, legally blind. I do not understand why he could not get a job. 
Incidentally, I have often thought that this boy resembled a bee. He was 
legally blind, but, however, he saw. The bee isn't really dynamically 
designed to fly, but the bee does not know this and flies anyway. This 

boy is not supposed to be able to see, but he sees anyway, and he did quite 
well in all his training. 


When you think over some of these jobs, some. of the training which . 
has been available, there are jobs which are perhaps very old. Teaching 
must be one of the oldest endeavours of the world; we have people training 
in the teaching profession. We have people training in the computer 
programming field which is about as new a field as people could be trained 
in at this time. The University of Cincinnati, Ohio, has an extensive . 
training program for computer programming for blind individuals, and the 
University of Manitoba has a pilot project going. 


Tf you compare these two things - computer programming and piano 
tuning, I find that the piano we find today was first invented in 1711 
as a result of evolution of a lot of stringed instruments from about the 
lith century. We have had piano tuners in existence for at least. about 
200 years or more; 250 odd years. I would not be at all surprised if we 
come back again in 250 years from now we would still find piano tuners 
around. So there are some jobs in which we can provide assistance in 
training which have been developed over a long period and probably will 
continue for a long period of time. There are other kinds of training 
in which blind people, and other people, have been employed which are 
going to disappear, and there are other kinds which are going to develop 
and these things are probably going to overlap. Incidentally, the com- 
puter programmer training course in the University of Cincinnati in Ohio, 
have developed something that will be of interest to the people from the 
C.N.I.B., which is a printer. They have a high speed printer made to 
impress over six thousand Braille characters per minute and make six 
thousand translations per minute from these characters. 


I think we can say there is not going to be any more reduction in 


the amount of money available for vocasional training of the handicapped 

in the future. It is more likely there will be an increase in the money 
provided to achieve this purpose. The problem that we have is the matter 
of training opportunities. Our purpose is to make available the money so 
that other people can take advantage of the opportunities in training. It 
is only academic'for us to have money available to pay for training if the 
training facilities do not exist. This has been a problem over the years. 
However, I have been in the field of rehabilitation for a period of twenty 
odd years and I remember when I started that if I wanted to assist anybody 
in vocational training I had to persuade a private vocational school 
(usually Catholic schools because these were about the only kind that existed 
in those days) to undertake to provide the training for the disabled person 
for nothing because there was not any money available for vocational train- 
ing. There wasn't any vocational training school operated by government 
offices in those days either, and since that time some seventy-four million 
dollars has been authorized for the construction of vocational training 
facilities in the Province. In this year we will be spending over a hun- 
dred thousand dollars in training disabled persons; one-fifth of the amount 
will be for the training of the visually handicapped. Next year it is 
expected that this money will increase by one-fifth again as more facil- 
ities become available. I do not see any cessation of this...I see only 
‘an increase. 


Perhaps one of these days we will use our money for different purposes. 
I heard Robert J. Theobald not too long ago talking about the brave new 
world and the impact of automation, in which we may provide everybody with 
a guaranteed annual income, not just provide them with training. When we 
provide people with a guaranteed annual income the people will be able to 
provide themselves with whatever kind of training they like. As Mr. Theo- 
bald says, "Cut out working for the sake of working and engage and study 
for the sake of studying and the betterment of the community." As far as 
I am personally concerned this day cannot come too soon. Thank you. 
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RESOURCES AVAILABLE FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING OF ADULTS D. Goard 


I think we in British Columbia are fortunate in many ways, that is, 
I think, the handicapped people of British Columbia are fortunate to live 
in a Province as progressive as this. Mr. Bradbury has pointed out that 
in recent years much progress has been made in respect of funds available 
for training handicapped people of all kinds. This is true. He has also 
pointed out that there have been funds available for expanding the great 
variety of adult training programs that we have in this Province. He 
mentioned some millions of dollars which have gone into this. This is 
also true. We in the city have quite extensive vocational training facilities, 
which can be compared with the best in the rest of Canada. They are quite 
comprehensive in the variety in number of programs that are offered. I 
am not going to elaborate that to any great degree except to say that in 
the Province there are over fifty different programs that an adult can take 
which would lead directly to gainful employment. Thes: are open through 
Program 6 to any handicapped people that may apply. We are comprehensive 
in our concept of our duty to the community, I think, in this Province. 


In Palm Springs where I was catching up on some holidays I did visit 
a college called The College of the Deaf and Blind, down there, (quite an 
interesting place). At the same time I was reading in the papers how there 
was a tremendous group of people, itinerant workers, who had been camped 
along the roadside between Palm Springs and a nearby place. They had 
come to this place in search of work. There was none and they were not 
equipped to handle the jobs that were available there. There were about 
500 of these people who were living in rather desperate circumstances and 
training was obviously indicated. I though when I went to that college 
place, which was an adult centre for the community, I would find them hot 
and bothered about doing something about this problem. So I said to 
them, "Well here are these people, what are you doing about it?" They 
said, "Well, we have some good programs here to make these fellows into 
auto mechanics or something for there are jobs advertised in the paper.” 
They were willing to take the young bright people of highschool, the 
unhandicapped people and train them. This was a desirable thing. This, 
I suppose, brings prestige or something to the institution that is in- 
volved. But it is not every institution, or every society, or every edu- 
cational system that has concern with a comprehensive educational service 
to the community. One that is willing to provide what education service 
it can to those in the community who may not be the world’s best students, 
or who may be handicapped in some aspects. JI think the philosophy in 
this city and this Province is camprehensive in that sense and I hope that 
it continues to be so. Without that philosophy the great variety of 
programs is not of much help, even Mr. Bradbury's funds are not of the 
greatest help. Well, that is starting the talk backwards. I am sort of 
putting the sermon first. Let us get down to the facilities we have for 
training. 
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I am going to briefly say that we have adult vocational schools which 
carry much of the load. We have the universities where visually handicapped 
students are attending. One rather interesting picture which we have, 
where no schools are available, are the training-on-the-job arrangements. 
The government will re-imburse an employer to hire a handicapped person and 
carry him on. The government pays part of the salary until this man can 
be established. They get quite a training that way. These are the main 
kinds of educational services that we have available. The regular instit- 
utions, the training on the job arrangements. I will illustrate some of 
these. 


Now, in considering the visually handicapped people. This covers a 
very broad range of people who are handicapped and I am going to start with 
some of the more simple ones and work down to the completely handicapped 
in this area. The first visual handicap that is serious in the vocational 
sense is color-blindness. Now, in the social sense this is a visually in- 
paired person, but we don't regard it so in many ways. Color blindness 
really isn't a social impairment. But I can recall dealing with problems 
where we inspect or we examine many young people going into a variety of 
fields. We test them for color blindness because we know that if we put 
them into certain areas we may run into the difficulty Mr. Bradbury spoke 
of where a person is trained and then cannot find employment and this we 
wish to avoid. You cannot become a captain of any vessel if you are color 
blind. You cannot work in airlines in many capacities if you are color 
blind. One of the toughest ones that we-had to decide was,here was a lad 
who was applying for an electronics program. We were testing people for 
color blindness at that time and here was a lad who was seriously color 
blind and he wanted to get into the electronic field, but we knew that the 
major employers in the area at that time were discriminating against those 
who had this defect. So I will point out. that color blindness, which we 
don't associate with impairment in the sense that we are talking, can be 
a serious impairment in respect of vocational planning and there are certain 
occupations which are closed. 


I didn't want to conflict with Mr. Bradbury in some of the cases that 
he had mentioned, but I went to the Workmen's Compensation Board and asked 
them about the records of some of the visually handicapped people they had 
for whom we had provided training. Here is an example. 


A welder lost one eye in an industrial accident. Normally we don't 
regard a person with just one eye as visually impaired. But for a welder 
where depth of perception is required he was just out of luck in continuing 
on in his business. But because he doesn't work with machinery the Workmen's 
Compensation Board arranged a training on the job contract with an employer 
at Dawson Creek to train the man in equipment repair. That training on the 
job arrangement was completed and the man was rehabilitated vocationally. 
So he was handicapped in respect to his existing job and this arrangement 
had been made for him to learn a new type of work. 


Another eighteen year old lost his eye in a woodworking manufacturing 
company. He was given a training on the job assessment of one month in 
a Vancouver motor establishment and was finally employed as an automotive 
repairmen, I am simply pointing out to you ncw that the breadth of visual 
impairment in a vocational sense can vary and this is a case of a miner who 
lost one eye, who earned a first aid certificate in commercial training 
course and has worked for nine years successfully in this field. 


A case of a labourer who lost an eye and a left leg in an explosion. 
He trained as a stationery engineer and was re-employed by the company 
with whom he had the industrial accident. 


I simply point out here that we find most of the rehabilitated people 
with partial handicaps. We best accomplish in the existing variety of 
adult classes that we have. In no case have I mentioned that special 
classes have been set up for the blind or the partially blind. In other 
words, those with a degree of visual impairment are generally handled 
in this great variety of training programs that we have for all in this 
Province. 


Now we come down to the really tough part of the totally blind. 
Pere. lL owill Cconiess, we lace a difficult situatiton. J think it°is fair 
to say that there are several problems which militate against successful 
rehabilitation of the totally blind. It is a serious handicap vocation- 
ally. Let us be honest about that. I can take again a few problems we 
have had in trying to rehabilitate individuals along this line. There is 
an area of progress coming here that will help in respect to this diffi- 
cult type of training. The electronic age is going to provide opportun- 
ities, I believe, for broader training for the totally blind than have 
existed before. One little experiment that we ran with C.N.I.B. had to 
do with trying out one of their totally blind people as operator of a 
language laboratory that we had in the King Edward Centre. This is a gad- 
get whereby a person who has command of certain foreign languages, or dif- 
ferent foreign languages, and can operate a console, can communicate with 
people in the class and help them with their learning of the particular 
language. We tried this out at King Edward Centre and found that he per- 
formed with reasonable success. We didn't have enough demand to say that 
there was going to be a full time job or anything out of this, but we did 
discover that at least, for part time work, the man demonstrated that he 
could make quite a contribution. The explosion in respect to clerical 
work, which has to do with transcription equipment available today will, 
I think, enable more blind people to find employment in this area, parti- 
cularly in respect to medical stenography. Most hospitals have a pool 
system where much material is put on dictaphone equipment and then rushed 
down to the central station where it is transcribed. It can be typed by 
a person who really does not need their eyes to play a part in this. As 
a matter of fact, the greatest handicap in putting people in training in 
that area is the problem of the medical vocabulary that surrounds the whole 
area of work. JI am convinced that this is an area where some totally 
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blind people can train. J think there have been quite a number who have 
been trained, but not necessarily here. I think there was one trained 

in Toronto and he worked out quite well, but I would say that these areas 
contain certain possibilities for expanding our service. 


Now let me get down to some of the basic problems in handling this 
relatively small group. I was surprised when I talked to Mr. Bradbury 
to find out how many registered blind people there were in the Province, 
and it was much smaller than I thought. I thought maybe we were talking 
in thousands, but there was a much smaller group than that. This poses 
real difficulty. For when you are dealing with a small group with varied 
interests you find it hard to get enough blind people together with a 
Similar goal to set up a special class which they might need. You must 
try and accommodate these people as best you can, either as singles in 
existing classes, or you must send them away to places where there are 
enough of them to make special class. This is the basic problem, there 
are not that many in any one category with which you can set up special 
classes and this is a great problem. We are not, at this time, advocating 
we have no blind people so we can set up classes, but the fact is they 
are interested in such a limited field in any given group that this mili- 
tates against setting up particular special classes. This brings us back 
to the joint use of putting these individuals into the regular classes 
wherever it can be managed. This in itself has certain advantages as well 
as disadvantages. 


So I would point out this then finally. We are fortunate in this 
Province (I don't think there is a bottle neck in respect to funds to as- 
sist the visually handicapped in training, I am speaking of adults). 

I think that perhaps we could have a few more facilities, although when 
you consider the training-on-the-job arrangements in addition to the 
training provided in the regular institutions I think we have a great var- 
lety. But I do think that probably one of the limits in our efforts on 
behalf of the totally blind is their numbers, and perhaps our imagination 
and skill in devising new programs. I think they are, in the main, being 
fairly well accommodated in the great variety of existing adult programs 
that we have. 


COMMENT ON EYE TESTING Dr eho bet Arnel) 


Yesterday when you asked me to answer a question off-the-cuff perhaps 
too much of my own personal opinion entered into it, and stress was put 
too much on the shortcomings of the programme. I think that I should 
elaborate on this for the two minutes you have given me. 


I think I should point out first of all that we are aware that the 
testing which we are doing in grades 1, 2, 4, 6, 8 and in some cases 10, 
are only able to pick up short-sightedness. In considering this I think 
we must remember first of all that this is routine testing of normal chil- 
dren and at any time we will do any other child at the request of the 
teacher (the teacher by observing the child can often pick out a defect 
when a child is frowning too much, can't seem to see the board clearly, 
or acts in any other suspicious manner). If there is anything suspicious 
picked up then the child is referred to the optometrist or the ophthalmo- 
logist for further testing. In addition if the child is suspectea of 
being long sighted, that this can be tested for, using the charts mentioned 
yesterday. 


It must also be remembered that we have so much time and so many 
nurses only therefore we are left with a choice of this limited routine 
testing in grades 1, 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10; or a once in a life time more in- 
tensive testing in one grade. Is there not then in the latter case a 
chance of missing the great change in short sightedness which occurs about 
the ages of 8 to 12. Another thought is that the first time we do the 
tests on children we pick up a lot of defects so obviously we are picking 
up some which otherwise would be missed. If we are not going to do this 
routine test, what are we going to do? The optometrist with us today told 
me that these fancy vision box things don’t really tell very much more 
than the Snellen’s chart does. Should we use other people to do it? 
Unfortunately every school board finds that for proper psychological I.Q. 
testing a psychologist is needed, for proper teeth examination a dentist 
is needed, and for proper medical opinion a doctor is needed, and obvious- 
ly a school cannot employ all of these. 


That is very rapidly what I see, and Dr. McGann, I am sorry to have 
taken that couple of minutes of time. 
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VOCATIONAL COUNSELLING OF STUDENTS Panel: I. Beveridge 

WITH IMPAIRED VISION Dr. B. Lowenfeld 
E. McKierahan 
Dr. M. Nevison 


Miss Beveridge (Moderator): JI should like to introduce the Pane? members: 


Dr. Lowenfeld, with whom we are all well acquainted; Mr. McKierahan, who 
is Special Counsellor with School District 65 in Duncan (Mr. McKierahan, 
a partially sighted person, has had a number of years of teaching experi- 
ence before losing his sight. He took his B.S.W. degree at U.B.C., and 
then became employed as a Special Counsellor at Duncan); Dr. Nevison, who 
is an Assistant Professor in the Faculty of Education and is instructor 
of counsellors. 


One of the aspects of my work with the C.N.I.B. is vocational couns- 
elling, which involves counselling students at the high school and univer- 
sity level as well as newly blind adults. 


The first question I would pose to the panel is: what do you feel 
should go into counselling of the visually impaired child which would 
prepare him more adequately for vocational training and employment? 
Perhaps Dr. Lowenfeld can comment on this first question from his experi- 
ence. 


Dr. Lowenfeld: From my point of view, there are two sides to this question. 
One side is represented by the person who counsels, and the other by the 
blind youngster who receives the counselling. I'd like to talk first a- 
bout the person who counsels. This should be, I think, a trained person 
familiar with vocational guidance and vocational counselling and who 

should have, besides this training, an absolute belief in the capabilities 
of blind people. He should feel that they are capable of setting goals 
for themselves and achieving these goals with his help. He should be 
optimistic in his outlook concerning the future and employability of the 
client, and he should be familiar with the fact that the employment opport- 
unities for blind people are wide open, that employment can be found for 
blind people whenever we have a well-prepared blind person. And this takes 
me to the other side - to the client, or the blind student, or graduate, or 
person who becomes blind. For the person who becomes blind later on in 
life, the situation is somewhat different than it is for the student who 
has gone through the school for the blind, or who has gone through public 
school facilities. The person who becomes blind later in life will, of 
course, want to continue either in the same job, or in a related job as 

we have heard it from the speakers who were discussing this before; and 

I think in this area good imagination was shown by the examples that were 
given to us of persons who lost one eye, whom we don't consider as blind, 
but the loss of one eye may for certain occupations be quite a handicap. 
The situation is different for the youngster who has been blind from birth 
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or has become blind early in life. He has gone through a school for the 
blind or has been in a public school facility. In the school for the 
blind, counselling should start at a very early time and children should 
become familiar with opportunities for general employment so that they 
will know what chances there are and what requirements specific jobs have 
and will be realistic, therefore, about the ways in which they can fit 

in. And this realism can be promoted by not only giving them information 
about the job but also by calling in persons who represent certain areas 
to tell them about the actual employment opportunities that are open er 
don't mean now for blind persons; I mean in general, so that they can make 
their own decision about how they want to fit in. If they have made their 
own decision, which may need some correction, the correction should be 
made in such a way that they will gradually be led to a recognition of how 
they can fit in). The youngster who goes to a public school has, of 
course, his public school counsellor (either a vocational counsellor or 

a public school counsellor in general) who will, I hope, understand that 
blindness, though a handicap, is something that can be overcome and is 
not, in most cases, at least, a real obstacle to full employment. 


Miss Beveridge: Dr. Nevison, could I ask you to tell us about your work 
in instructing counsellors who are counselling all types of students? 


Dr. Nevison: I think there have been some very valuable comments made 
about counselling so far this morning. Dr. Lowenfeld has said a number 

of key things. I think, though, that I would like to say that in counsel- 
ling we are trying to help people recognize what strengths they have over 
and above their weaknesses, be it the limitation of visual impairment or 
any other type of thing. I see the counsellor's job (the professionally 
qualified one) to be that involving not only counselling to help the 

young person know how to make optimistic and realistic choices, but also 
it is going to be involved with being a curricular consultant to the 
administration in the school, and I would wonder if this counsellor’s 
function is not to structure the environment or to change the school situ- 
ation, so that any child who needs special help in gaining self-confidence 
can get the optimum amount through the curriculum, and that this may mean 
that some children just take half a day's work and half a day's study or 
something like this. I see the counsellor’s function as helping the teacher 
and the staff as well as the child to understand that he has got to make 
progress at his own grade so that he does feel adequate to tackle the 
problem. JI think our problems in counselling when we fail to do this come 
because this child is not able to look realistically at the limitations; 
he must hit out against them because he doesn't know his latent strengths. 


Miss Beveridge: Mr. McKierahan, with your experience in seeking employ- 
ment after loss of sight and also now as special counsellor, would you 
comment on this first question? 


Mr. McKierahan: JI feel that before you can do realistic counselling of 
the visually impaired person, you have to have physical, mental and emotional 


assessment to work with. No one person can supply this; this is a com- 
mittee job. Once you get this type of assessment, then comes realistic 
counselling as to career possibilities. Dr. Lowenfeld mentioned how a 
counsellor should operate and this sounds like a very highly trained 
person. In the district I come from, we just can't get qualified couns- 
ellors at all. Our counsellors have a great deal of interest in their 
work but not too much formal training. We need a committee and we need 
qualified, well-trained people. At present, the National Employment 
officer and a social worker sit on the rehabilitation committee, which 
meets monthly. We recognize that this is only a start and that much more 
needs to be done but I would like to see something happen now, or a month 
from now - not two years from now. 


Miss Beveridge: Perhaps I could just briefly outline what we of C.N.I1.B. 
are attempting to do in the vocational counselling area. First, we are, 
as Dr. MacDonald mentioned, invited to the Jericho Hill School for the 
Blind to do a limited amount of vocational counselling there. I feel 
there should be a lot more done, and with my limited amount of time, I 

can only scratch the surface. We also conference the cases of students 

in public schools with the Public Health nurses and the special counsellors 
and teachers in the school areas involved. When a child is brought to our 
attention, we do, first of all, want to know about the child's aptitude 
and interests as well as collating the observations of the conference 
team that we work with. We also ask for an aptitude test, and have re- 
cently obtained the services of a consultant psychologist for adults and 
University students, and we will probably be reaching into the High 
School field, too, as we grow in this area. We have an excellent working 
relationship with Mr. Bradbury, Provincial Rehabilitation Co-ordinator, 
and utilize Program 6 for financial coverage for many of our vocational 
training programs. But I think it behooves us, if we are asking for 

funds for training a blind person, to see that he has certain capabilities 
before he undertakes training, and this is where I see a real lack. For 
instance, a totally blind child who is referred to us from school in many 
cases cannot find his way from his own home out to the local store, and 

he cannot begin to find his way to a place of employment. This is one 

of the first prerequisites of employment - independence in mobility. We 
don't have the time at that point to undertake long mobility training. 

The C.N.I.B. has a mobility instructor but this type of training takes 
months. We would, therefore, hope by the time a child is referred for 
vocational training, that the child would have received basic training 

in mobility and orientation, either in the public school (at least this 
will be in the future, if we have more specialized help there) or in the 
school for the blind. I have observed that partially sighted children 
who come to us for vocational training have insufficient reading skills, 
lack of social development, and are frequently unrealistic about what they 
can do. It takes long term counselling to assist the child to develop 

in these areas. I would recommend, therefore, that the schools need to 
think about more vocational counselling for the visually impaired child 
earlier, so that when the child comes to us, the work is at least started 
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and we can move more quickly into an adequate training program. 


Dr. Nevison: I would like to say something about the training of counsel- 
lors: At present, most people think of counselling as a part-time occupation. 
However, counselling is very demanding and requires a great deal of training. 
Though a training program for counsellors may take a year-and-half or two 
years, this time is well spent in producing qualified people for the job. 
There are federal funds available for counsellor training programs, which 
will cover 75% - 90% of the cost. These are being requested by the univer- 
sities through the Provincial Department of Education. We made a request 
for these funds last September in the hope that training courses could be 
offered this summer in counselling. However, no action has been taken to 
date on this request. 


Dr. Lowenfeld: I think this still does not solve the problem that was 
mentioned by Mr. McKierahan when he said that he wants to do something 

now and, of course, I understand the desire to do something now, but I 
fully agree with Dr. Nevison that if we don't start training professional 
counsellors when we recognize the need for them, we postpone the thing 
indefinitely and we will never get the thing done. In the meantime, we 
have to get along with what we have, naturally. This may not always be 

the best, this may not always be the most adequate, but we hope that with 
orientation that can be given by people who are visually handicapped 
themselves and successful in their profession, and with the example that 

is set by them and the assistance of other people in the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Education, as well as in the C.N.I.B., we will bridge the gap 

until then, so that the youngsters who need vocational training now are 

not left without the services, although there may not be fully professionally 
qualified counsellors available. 


Miss Beveridge: JI wonder if we could move on to the second question, al- 
though it has partly been covered. What gaps do you see in the visually 
impaired child's physical, social and emotional development, which may 
limit his prospects for suitable employment? We have touched on his in- 
ability to travel independently, his academic retardation in grade levels, 
his inability to socialize adequately and the fact that he is very unreal- 
istic about vocational goals because of an inadequate self-image. Has 
anyone any further comment about this? 


Dr. Lowenfeld: I'd like to add that very often motivation is one of the 
deciding points - motivation for work, motivation for achievement. It is 
the task of the school to develop this in a child. The school has to give 
a child tasks with which he can cope so that he will increasingly gain 
confidence in his ability, not by telling him he can't do this or that 

but by letting him do what he can do, so that gradually he will have a 
self-image which is positive. He needs to recognize his limitations, of 
course, but the stress should not be, as Dr. Nevison pointed out, on the 
limitation but on the positive capabilities that the individual has, and 
this is one essential point that a professionally trained counsellor would 


immediately grasp. 


Miss Beveridge: Question number three is: what can we do to convert the 
existing prejudice in the minds of many employers to a positive acceptance 
based on the self-worth of the impaired individual? First of all, I would 
like to comment that the problem of finding employment for blind people is 
inherently difficult and therefore we must make sure that candidates for 
employment are extremely well trained and highly qualified for tke job. 
Many of us have been very concerned with what automation will do in terms 
of laying off handicapped people as well as the general work population, 
but in some areas it is opening up fields. Certainly computer programming 
is one, and we do have a man whom we sent from B.C. on Program 6 who is 
taking a course in this at the University of Manitoba. He is totally 
blind, worked before as a dictaphone transcriptionist with the Federal 
Civil Service, and is such a cracker-jack that he is out-programming the 
instructor. There are, of course, a number of students presently at 
University and, as you saw yesterday, Miss Babbini is a fine example of 
what we might look forward to in terms of the employability of the 
partially seeing person; she is working toward teaching in elementary 
school. Other students are working towards Social Work; one chap is in 
the graduate school here in Social Work. Others are interested in 

Public Relations; as a matter of fact, one young man is taking training 
with the C.N.I.B. in this area. Then there is Law and Political Science. 
We haven't done as much as the States yet in the scientific area but 

I think this, too, will come as broader courses are offered at the High 
School level for students in Chemistry and Physics and so on - courses 
that can't be offered at a school for the blind. So I feel that the 
prospects are very hopeful, but I do think that we are challenged with 
the employers’ feeling about blind people. Many employers have had no 
experience with a blind or partially seeing person as an employee, and 

we attempt at the C.N.I.B. to place only those who will create a good 
public image so that the chain will be established. Thus, if a blind 
person leaves a job for some reason, the opening will remain for others 

to step into. As far as professional employment is concerned, many 
secure their own employment and we encourage this, because if they can 
get through four years of university, we encourage them to look for their 
Own employment. But we are working on a research level. We have a 
National Committee established to explore professional opportunities and 
to find out why certain professions have been closed to blind people. 

I won't elaborate on this because Mr. Purse is going to deal with it. 
However, to get back to the question, does the panel have any comments? 


Mr. McKierahan: Most visually impaired people suffer a little bit from 
lack of confidence, and the way to build that up is to make sure that 
they are adequately prepared for the jobs they wish to undertake; then 
once they have this self-confidence, they will be better able to generate 
in their prospective employers some corresponding confidence in them. 
Now, the employer often can't see how he can use a visually impaired 
person. Someone may have to show him. The blind person perhaps cannot 
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stay there long enough or cannot get inside the door to have a trial 
period. Therefore, once more you need a group of people, a committee of 
some sort, to assess all aspects of the work and show the employer how this 
person can be used, even if it involves creation of a new job. This has 
been done; I have seen it done; and thus the blind person can go in and 
have some reasonable success. And when he starts, too, I feel that a 
counsellor should be involved for the first while until he is settled in 
his job. It is rather stressful starting a new job, perhaps for a blind 
person more than the average, and some follow-up until one is sure that 
this person is settled would be a tremendous help. 


Dr. Lowenfeld: It is very true that placement follow-up is most important 
for any successful placement and assessment as to whether the person will 
really be able to do the job. I'd like to mention only quickly that I was 
recently in Israel to survey some of the work that they are doing there, 
and it is amazing in what kinds of employment in factories you find the 
visually impaired person. There is a placement agent who walks into the 
factory, surveys the whole range, looks at every single job, and here and 
there finds one that he thinks the blind person can do. He then sells to 
the administration of the factory the fact that the blind person can do a 
good job. He says this is largely on the basis that he can promise them 
that the blind person will be a more steady employee, there will be less 
absenteeism, and he will most likely get along better with the other em- 
ployees than is usual. These are three qualities which we have found in 
the United States as being characteristic of blind employees. In fact, 
when I was in one of the factories, where the blind person received less 
compensation for what he was doing than the seeing persons, because they 
could do it quicker, I asked the man who was in charge of the factory, 
"Why do you employ a blind person when he obviously uses the machinery less 
efficiently and has less output than a seeing person?” And his answer 
was, "Because we find him a more steady employee, we find him being absent 
only when he is really ill, and we find that he gets along very well with 
his fellow-employees." You see, this man made, from his experience, three 
points that have been confirmed by surveys and research. One of the things 
which will convert the prejudice of an employer is when he finds out about 
these facts, but we must recognize that this is a slow process. I mean, 
public concepts are not quickly converted; it has taken us a few thousand 
years to try to convince the world that peace is the desirable thing which 
they haven't achieved. 


Dr. Nevison: I might like to add something to that one. For your capable 
people, I think you should send out information to school counsellors and 
administrators as well as to employers, of the kinds of jobs that people 
already have been able to do. But in terms of helping the less capable, 

I think you will need to do an education job with school personnel as well 
as employers. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE Read vost ur Be 


Indeed I am delighted to join this illustrious panel of speakers on 
Education and Vocational Planning tor the Visually Handicapped. Although 
my subject is "What of the Future", for this group, I will be dealing 
more specifically with the training and employment for persons within the 
category of blindness, which is for talking purposes, ten percent or less 
sight in the better eye after correction. As an example, those at the 
top of the scale with ten percent of normal vision would see at twenty 
feet what could be seen by the normal eye at two hundred feet. Therefore 
for the sake of simplicity and uniformity I will be referring to this 
group as the blind rather than the visually impaired or visually handicapped. 
Furthermore, this paper will deal in part with my personal observations of 
the problem, and the expressed concern of the people I see from day to day 
in my work with our agency. 


The history of employment for the blind is a contentious issue. In 
the beginning their only means of livelihood was begging. Then at the turn 
of the century some interested citizens came to realize the blind had a 
greater potential than selling pencils or holding a tin cup, and as a re- 
sult, new agencies were established to deal with the problem of training 
the blind with a view to employment. Because of our concern as an agency 
to serve the blind, the C.N.I.B. developed a specific Placement Department 
to do research in specific placement in the field. I am sure it is fair 
to suggest that we pioneered specific placement, which is now a department 
of National Employment Service. Undoubtedly they have done a great deal 
to improve the service, but our role must be continued in the best interest 
of all concerned. It is our considered opinion that experience gained 
through these many years of personal contact can assist all parties inter- 
ested in our future. Education, too, has made a tremendous contribution 
to the progress by encouraging students to stay in school, with the result 
that more blind students are now attending universities than ever before. 
All of these developments are encouraging, but are we preparing for the 
future? 


In my opinion the intelligent and active blind individual has always 
had the potential to succeed in most fields of human endeavour. Yet while 
the potential is there, the opportunities are not. The story of the blind 
person trained for a specific job and unable to find satisfactory employment 
should concern all of us. Frankly, I feel the situation is due in part to 
reluctance by the employer to give the blind person a chance to compete 
and a lack of confidence on the part of the individual to meet the challenge. 
Furthermore, some counsellors and some educators are inclined to take the 
line of least resistance and channel the blind into traditional occupations 
rather than encourage them to pioneer new fields of endeavour. Unfortun- 
ately, this attitude has developed a status quo for some of the more intel- 
ligent and active students in our society. 
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I suppose this negative point of view is understandable when one con- 
siders the difficulty of changing from one vocation to another just to find 
permanent employment. Then there is always the possibility that by the 
time you are ready for the job of your choice the supply has exceeded the 
demand. 


To properly understand the need for more professional and non-profes- 
sional job opportunities which will directly affect the children now in 
school, we had better examine the current employment picture. Looking at 
the traditional jobs of today, which must be maintained, we find that 
placement in outside industry is being threatened by automation, and in 
our opinion this avenue of employment is imperative. Catering and Conces- 
sion Stands employ the majority of our people, but again, this program is 
changing - more sight is required in food preparation, limiting opportun- 
ities for advancement, particularly for the totally blind. Sheltered 
workshops have served the part-time employee very well, but here again, 
times are different and we now find ourselves in competition with other 
agencies in this field, which inevitably increases the subsidy for the 
department. In the professions we find that some blind people have suc- 
ceeded in social work, law, business administration and commerce, just to 
mention a few, but in the majority of cases it has not been easy. Most 
graduates admit there is still a pocket of resistance to employing them 
on an equal basis with the sighted because of their sight limitations. 


The importance of research is becoming more and more evident, and . 
one of the most promising developments in recent years is with computors. 
In 1964 four blind students with the minimum of senior matriculation were 
enrolled at the computer centre, University of Manitoba and graduated with 
excellent results. Three of the graduates have full time employment and 
one is waiting for a job of his choosing. Because industry has shown an 
interest in this development a second course is now under way with two 
candidates from British Columbia. (We also have two partially sighted 
people on a home study course through I.B.M.) This program was established 
in cooperation with the University of Manitoba following an extensive 
study by our people of the American plan, and is a credit to the planners. 


However, there is still much more to be done, and last year we made 
arrangements for two staff members to attend a workshop at Modesta, Cali- 
fornia, on the blind teacher in the public school. According to the 
reports, California now employs approximately fifty blind teachers in 
their school system. It is their opinion that sight is not a prerequisite 
for teaching if you have the academic background and the ability to teach 
others. Unfortunately we in Canada still have reservations on this policy, 
but I for one would like to see it changed. As a matter of fact, while 
in Saskatchewan, I had the good fortune to observe a young lady with very 
limited sight teaching in a large consolidated school program where she 
eventually assumed the responsibility of acting principal, which augers 
well for the future if there was a change in policy on admission for train- 
ing and employment of teachers. 


We are alsc concerned over the admission policies for physio-therapy. 
At the moment blind people cannot be trained in. Canada, resulting in their 
having to take training in England at great expense to the agency and the 
individual. Personally, I subscribe to high standards for admission to 
any profession, but why deny a good student the right to compete on a 
disability alone. What concerns me and the blind people is the amount of 
gainful employment available in Canada for blind physiotherapists trained 
overseas then emigrating to our country to fill an apparent need at the 
hospital level. Surely this situation points up the need for a review of 
our policy on this matter. 


Finally, may I suggest that most of our prejudice and resistance to 
change is a carry-over from the former image of helplessness. The em- 
phasis now is on ability not disability, and in the best interest of 
rehabilitation we should be granted the right to compete in fields of 
human endeavour which have been tried and proven elsewhere. 
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SUMMARY AND EVALUATION Dr. David Kendall 


What I can do, I suppose, is to rush in where the angels may fear 
to tread, although I haven't noticed many very fearful angels during 
this conference so far. May I just say first about two minutes worth of 
re-capitulation. I will not dwell on these points, but I just want to 
say something about the program we have been treated to. Then I am going 
to ask Miss Craig and Mr. Greenaway to say a little piece about the group 
discussions - I] think important points were raised during these. 


Yesterday we moved through a variety of experiences; the warmth 
and humanity of Dean Scarfe; the plea from Mr. Phillipson for cooperation 
between disciplines; the reminder from Dr. McCreery that there are many 
technical implications in visual impairment which those of us, who have 
to deal with these at whatever level (and I think particularly at the 
classroom level) must be prepared to go back to school and learn something 
about, if we are to do our jobs properly. We are grateful to him for 
pointing this out. We need to know a lot more than he had time to tell 
us. I think all of us who have to deal with children at a level of 
understanding and teaching them, need to be humble enough to go back and 
learn something of this sort. This is information which people who have 
worked with visually impaired all along know backwards. But those of us 
who do not have that experience have to go and find it out. And then 
Mr. Carson's admirable summary of the trends in education was a welcome 
reminder that in our society we are moving somewhere, we are moving from 
One point towards another, and I think he presented his material in a 
very simple but very forceful and effective way. 


Our Keynote Speaker, Dr. Lowenfeld, with his. historical perspective, 
his charm, his scholarship, his understanding, I think, above all his 
conviction, gave us a picture of hope and I think it was an admirable 
complement to Mr. Carson. These two together gave us the real message 
here in terms of the educational programming, the changes in education 
which have been occurring during the century and, of course particularly 
rapidly in the last 10 or 15° years. 


And then in the afternoon we moved down to brass tacks - Miss Scott 
is always associated in my mind with brass tacks. She brought us down 
to the level of "What can be expect?", "What can we do?" I think if 
Miss Scott makes no other contribution - and she will make many others, 
this will be the one that will always stick in my mind. I mean parti- 
cularly the fact that she has worked so long to show so many people what 
they can actually do. Whether it is a matter of feeding a baby or 
helping a toddler to walk, or whether it is a matter of showing 4 teacher 
that a blind or partially sighted pupil in the classroom is a delight 
and a challenge, and not something to be frightened of because she is 
unaware of her potentialities, her ability to help. 
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Then I think we really got down to our panel. I would like first 
to give a word of commendation to the organizers for their choice of 
individuals. I do not think they could have done a better job if they 
searched the continent. Then the four people who made up the panel. 
Because they really brought the message from the point of view of daily 
living, of the real problems. These were presented by Miss Babbini, 
Mrs. Lendrum, and Miss Nuhn in such ~ very excellent way. This was not 
high theory, this was bringing it down to a level of every day problems, 
every day behaviour, am I think it gave us an awful lot to think about. 
Then the group discussions - we will have a word to say about these in 
amoment. Today's proceedings I haven't really had time to digest 
properly. Except, I am aware here of a problem not uncommon in special 
education. That we pour our resources into segregated groups, into the 
schools, into educational programs. Because these are relatively easy 
to administer once you have recognized a problem. .But, after all this 
is over we are left very often in the case of children with impairments 
and handicaps with someone who is not, so to speak, "a marketable pro- 
position" when it comes to employment. 


There is a sad lack of articulation between the two programs of 
education and vocational rehabilitation. JI think that with people like 
Mr. Goard and Mr. Bradbury we have individuals who are very well aware 
of this, and who are sensitive to these problems. And I think, as 
Mr. Purse put so very well, the essential difficulty here is one of 
public acceptance of the view of, and the attitudes of the society 
(that particularly here we think of employees and unions) towards indiv- 
iduals who do not fit into some standard stereotype. I think we have 
certainly our success stories. We have individuals who have made it. 
But nobody can remain happy, either with the state as it is now of 
vocational training, or particularly of the state of vocational opportun- 
ity for the visually impaired (or, for that matter, for other groups of 
handicapped people). I think we have to judge education in any final 
analysis by its ability to prepare children to live at peace with them- 
selves and their community. And we fail to do this, we must go back a 
little bit and try to assess the process of education to see what is 
going wrong. We cannot lay all the problems at the door of the teacher 
and the school, nor can we lay all at the door of the employer; we need 
bridges, we need understanding. 


I'd like to ask Miss Craig first, and then Mr. Greenaway, just to 
speak a minute or two telling us something about the group, the two groups 
with which they were concerned, and some of the questions which arose 
in those groups, because I believe those were very interesting discussions 
and I think we should just have some chance to hear about them. (The 
groups discussed the question "How can we help the visually impaired 
child?") 


Report from Discussion Group No. 1 - Chairman: E. M. Craig 


Discussion and concern was centered on the fact that we are not 
aware of the 1.5 per 1,000 partially sighted children in the schools and 
that there is not adequate consultative service to the teachers of these 
children. The group was concerned because of the inadequacy of the 
Snellen Test which did not pick out these special problems. Reference 
was made to the Langley programme in which the optometrist screened all the 
beginners and would pick up the partially sighted as well as those with 
visual difficulties. A medical health officer brought up the suggestion 
of having a special card with the permanent record card which would list 
any special disabilities of the pupil. 


The general feeling of the group was that there was a need for ade- 
quate screening of visual problems and that this card should be shared 
by the Department of Health and the Department of Education. This infor- 
mation gleaned from this screening should be made available to the teacher. 


There was a good deal of discussion as to whether it was the responsi- 
bility of the parent to keep each new teacher informed of the visual diffi- 
culty or the responsibility of the school or the public health nurse. It 
was suggested that the principal as the key person in the school should 
ask the public health nurse to prepare a list of pupils who have special 
health problems at the end of June so that the principal could notify his 
teachers in September, because this is the time the teachers should know 
this. 


Again the question of the need for consultative services was raised. 
Miss Scott assured us that she would not be able to continue assisting 
teachers with children who had visual handicaps. This was not the 
responsibility of the C.N.1I.B., a private agency, it was the responsibil- 
ity of the Department of Health and the Department of Education. 


The group felt that a primary need was a Director of Special Education 
at the department level who would act as a consultant and coordinator of 
services. 


Our visitor from Portland, Oregon assured us that even when you had 
adequate staff and consultants you would still have lots of problems. 
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Report from Discussion Group No. 2 - Chairman: G. S. Greenaway 


1. Question: Is the itinerant teacher a necessity? How can we success- 
fully implement this programme in B.C.? 


N.B.: An itinerant teacher is an ambulant resource to the classroom 
teacher and a special teacher in certain courses to the disabled 
student. 


The service is dependent upon the number of students. Five to ten 
students per itinerant teacher can he handled, depending on the distance. 
Often confirmation is all that is required by the classroom teacher. 

The itinerant teacher works both with students and teachers. Number and 
length of visits varies with the individuals. The teacher must be spec- 
ially trained. 


The itinerant teacher helps the classroom teacher to procure mater- 
ials and also helps the student to develop attitudes towards his aids, 
to use them and accept them. 


Without outside help from an itinerant teacher, the average student 
may drop the level of his academic achievement and become part of a slow- 
learning stream. 


In U.S.A. itinerant teachers may be financed by community and/or the 
state. 


In Portland a child may enter residential school and be integrated 
at any time. He must enter the public school at Grade 10 level. The 
child may enter public school, receive service of an itinerant teacher 
and then elect to go to residential school for a period of time. Both 
blind and partially seeing are served in Portland Residential School. 
Cooperation between public school and residential school as well as with 
the itinerant teacher is a necessity. 


2. Question: Where does the child learn braille? 
Braille is taught by the itinerant teacher; in the regular class- 
room; during time spent in a residential school; or in a resource 


programme. 


The itinerant teacher may assist in the home and some parents may 
also teach the child braille. 


3. Question: Can the skill of note-taking be improved? 
The skill of note-taking must be taught to all students, particularly 


visually impaired. For the normal students this is an asset, for the 
visually impaired, a necessity. High schools have a responsibility here. 


Note-taking techniques must be improved. They may even begin in element- 
ary school. Recorders may also be used. (e.g. the student records one 
or two sentences that portray main themes.) It is the responsibility of 
the student to announce his handicap then professors will suggest to 
students areas to be emphasized. 


4. Question: How can we improve provision of textbooks? 
In B.C. few prescribed texts are available in braille from American 


publishing houses. An attempt is made to provide texts in braille to 
Grade 12. The problems are many and varied. 


In U.S.A. at the college level there are a large group of volunteer 
braille transcribers. Advance copies of texts are made available for 
transcription. Text content is also recorded. The American Printing 
House for the Blind always publishes the most recent publications in 
braille. Most texts are available either in braille or tape. This is a 
lending service free of charge. 


Locally there can be expectedto be a lag because of inaccessibility 
of advance course publications. 


A seeing person can assist by coordinating different texts. Essent- 
ially the materials are the same. 


5. Question: What provision is made for paid readers? 


In B.C. college students may submit bills to the C.N.1I.B. for this 
service. Volunteer readers are also available. 


In U.S.A. $1,000 is granted to undergraduates per year, $1,200 to 
graduates per year, and University Credit is given to volunteer readers. 


6. Question: How can we assist the visually impaired who has a visual 
perception problem? 


This problem is not too often found among the partially-sighted. It 
does exist, but the answer remains to be found. 


7. Question: How do we handle the emotional problems of the visually 
impaired? 


Blindness creates limitations, but the emotional problems that are 
created are Similar to the emotional problems of others. 


8. Question: What provision is made for parent-counselling? 


Both the C.N.I.B;. and Jericho provide services. 
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Dr. Kendall: I am not going to try and add the points from the third dis- 
cussion group because these have already been incorporated in what has 

been said. JI would like to finish with a very brief summary. I would like 
te thank Miss Craig and Mr. Greenaway for giving us this very practically 
oriented information from the discussion groups. What I have to say 
finally can be brought down into very brief order and split into three 
categories. 


Listening at the Workshop certain themes have stood out. The first 
one is obviously the one of the desire for integration; for sharing as 
much as possible of the visually handicapped child's daily life with 
other children who are not visually handicapped. This is borne out by 
the changing pattern of education in which we seem to have got away from 
the idea that it is necessary to segregate all blind children for purpose 
of teaching, and seems to be accepted in one way or the other by all the 
speakers and by all those who listened. This is, I think, bound up with 
the second point, that we need to get away from what some people have 
called a prescribed role for the blind. What Mr. Purse called the image 
of helplessness has tended to emphasize the need for segregated education, 
the need for particularly restricted employment. These are things which 
have to be broken down one way or another and I think they are best broken 
down through integration, for this is the way in which society will most 
clearly see its visually handicapped members. Otherwise they are just going 
to be shut away somewhere else. I think the need for inter-disciplinary 
cooperation is something we always pay lip-service to, but is not always 
demonstrated. This was actively illustrated in some of the ways in which 
we talked about children. The fact that we do know that the classroom 
teacher very often doesn't know how handicapped a particular child is. 
What does this mean in terms of what the child can or cannot see, can or 
cannot do? Here we have a very crying need for interpretation from 
physicians and from other people who have technical knowledge about vision 
to put this in a form which can be understood and can be meaningful to 
people who have to work in the classroom. And then the next point, that 
we are afraid of what we do not know, that we need knowledge. Knowledge 
in teachers, knowledge in parents, knowledge in the community. I would 
like to see here much more done to educate teachers in preparation about 
some of these problems, these handicapping conditions which they are going 
to encounter. I do not thinkthat anything like that is being adequately 
done now. 


The second category - what are the problems which stand out now? 
I think that Miss Craig and Mr. Greenaway have really dealt with some of 
these. I will just mention a few headings - it will be a little more 
than this. 


Firstly, the demands on the teacher. If we are going to have visu- 
ally handicapped children in regular classes this is going to throw a 
demand upon any teacher. She is not equipped by her present training to 
deal with this. She is going to have need for information, need for 


understanding. We have to find some way of meeting these. 


Secondly, the tremendous importance for communication of information 
about children, children who may be assessed, or who may be seen, or who 
may be tested, and very often this information is not shared. The people 
who really need to have it do not get it. We have all been concerned with 
the load on the student. The problems of the pupil who has a visual handi- 
Cap, and who is being expected to compete, expected to keep up, expected 
to do this or that amount of homework or studies despite the fact we know 
what this means, and what its implications are. We know this means more 
time. Now, how can this be reduced or overcome or dealt with? I think 
there are some ways we can look at this. We need to know a lot more 
about students who have passed through integrated programs. We should 
not always accept that a principle is good just because it sounds good. 

We need to have evaluation, in other words, of success and of failure. I 
am sure there are failures. We need to know why these are failures, and 
this is an area where some good collections of data and facts are urgently 
required. Also we need to have some better identification of partially 
Sighted students particularly, and I think this is above all a function 
where public health and public education have to be hand in hand if it is 
going to be done properly. We need provisions for children who are multi- 
handicapped, whose visual handicap is not the only vroblem and we need to 
be pretty thoughtful about these for they are, perhaps, the most difficult 
group of children to educate properly. Next, we need to have (and this 
was brought out by what Dr. Nevison was saying this morning, and by the 
other speakers on the panel) counsellors, people in the school who are 
well trained and who are sensitive to the problems presented by, not only 
visually handicapped, but other children who may have physical disabilities 
and who are going to have in consequence certain unique problems of 
adjustment. They are going to need more time and the counsellor is going 
to need to be better equipped. I do not think we have done anything yet 
like the sort of job we should need to do in our schools in this line. 


And finally - I promise I will not take more than a minute or two on 
this - some thoughts on recommendations. I think first of all the policy 
about education and about integration needs to be spelled out very clearly 
so that all of us who are working in the educational field understand what 
is being attempted. This implies, I think, above all an element of dir- 
ection from the Department of Education, from those in the Province who 
expert knowledge, such as Mr. “arson and the teachers at Jericho Hill 
School. With a firm and defirite ‘eadership then I think we can begin to 
look at some of the implicatious, in terms of how the financial resources 
are best going to be used. For education of this kind costs money - we 
may depend on it; it is a matter of knowing how best to spend money and 
what is needed. As I see it this implies cooperation between the Depart- 
ment of Education, Jericho Hill School, local School Boards and the 
C.N.I.B. This is already going on, but we need more. Most important of 
all perhaps at the lower echelon level, and I hate that term, but I am 
using it. This is really where the program is going to succeed or fail, 
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and we must have better assessment of children, more detailed assessment. 
How is this going to be carried out?. And by whom? 


We do not have that number of skilled people. We need to be quite 
ingenious in the way we set up ways of doing this, and above all make 
the best use of itinerant teachers. JI wish we could cut Miss Scott up, 
and a few other people like her, into a hundred different pieces and send 
them around. Because we need more people and people with those skills 
who can go into a classroom, who are not going to be concerned with 
theorizing, but who will be concerned with how will you deal with that 
particular problem which at the moment is bigger than the teacher. I 
think we need them to find ways in which itinerant teachers can be directed 
and used in a sort of way that the resources can be made available to the 
schools where they are needed. Most of the problem can now be solved at 
a Departmental level and by cooperation. Then we need to explore teaching 
media. There is an awful lot of work which has been done, but there is 
a great amount more to be done here if we are not to fail a visually 
impaired child with the demands of an ordinary curriculum. How can we 
help him to absorb, to retain, to learn more efficiently? This is a fas- 
cinating field. I think we are beginning to look at some of our educat- 
ional processes rather thoughtfully for all children in this way because 
really teaching is a very inefficient process the way we have set it up 
and I would like to see some studies here which involve people who have 
probably never thought of education or teaching, but who are skilled in 
terms of techniques of learning. 


I think we could very well explore some other modifications, per- 
haps even simpler ones like if there is a class with a blind child say, 
at the elementary level, or a partially sighted child, should this be 
a smaller class? Although this may mean some re-organization of the 
school, I do not think that this is such a terrifying thing to contemplate 
if we only look at the needs of the situation. We need to do much more 
in the way of better preparation of teachers and better support to teachers 
who are faced with these problems in their classrooms. 


Well, there is a lot more that I could say and I am simply not 
going to try to do it because I think the time is long since gone. If 
I could leave you with a key word I think the term "transitional" jumps 
into my mind. This is the state at which our programs are at the moment. 
We are moving from one system to another. And transitional is also a 
good word to apply sometimes to the actual process of education in the 
schools. We are preparing children for the transition from learning 
skills to a point where they can use them without the constant support 
of full-time teaching for example. And finally, the transition from 
school to the outside world. This is the other area we need to study. 
What is going on? What we can do better? Thank you. 
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